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Now Published in Three Books 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


HESE Arithmetics supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now demanded of 
our schools. They interweave the study of arithmetic with the pupil’s play 
and work. They reflect actual conditions of modern life by grouping their 

problems around a common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and 
girls to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 


Make the Shortest Methods the natural methods. 
Provide abundant Oral Drills which give the pupil facility, 
skill, and proficiency. 


Among other things | 





Present Socialized Recitations which develop responsibility 
these books and resourcefulness. 
| Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and Speed which 


give the kind of training employers demand. 


If you wish to see for yourself how well Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic do these things send for our special circular No. 1809 
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NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














France leads the world in the teaching of mod- 
ern languages. We have just published by the 
leading teacher of modern languages in France 


LA CLASSE EN FRANCAIS 


By E. GOURIO 


' ‘ , , - ‘ 
' ' Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, Professeur Agregée de ’ Universite de Paris, Director 
| 
of the Teaching of French in the American Army Schools in France during the War 











This text will teach pupils to read, speak, write and think in French in a remarkably short time. One 








year of instruction with the aid of the skilful teaching that Professor Gourio has put into 


La Classe en Francais, will accomplish more than two or three years of ‘the old-fashioned grammat 


and translations methods. 


: THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH 

| cA Teacher’s Manual, by E. Gourio 
This manual, by the author of La Ciasse en Francais, shows how the superior results obtained in the teaching of 
modern languages in France may be secured by the teachers of French in this country 
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A New Beginning Book in Spanish 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS 


EN CASTELLANO 


/ 
By MARIA SOLANO 


Boston Normal School 


A book which is small in size, definite 
in scope, thorough in treatment,—one 
which can be finished in a year. Pupils 
will not tire of it. 


Material which is fresh, free from 
monotony, full of charm for the pupils, 
and written in a spirited style. Vivid 
but simple descriptions of Spanish 
scenes and Spanish life, interspersed 


with fables and folk tales. 


Exercises, “cuestionarios,’ and verb 
drills of the most modern type. 
Excellent gradation with freedom from 
rigidity. 

Beautifully illustrated with maps 


and line drawings 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Hejaz— 


strange names that are centering the attention today of children 
[hese and the other new countries that have 
come out of the War are treated fully and interestingly, with 


and adults alike. 


many new maps and illustrations in the 


Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


‘‘A new world lies before us,”’ 
series. Over 1200 illustrations, 
make geography something more than a bewildering list of names 


to the youngster. 


Every illustration teaches some essential fact of geography. 
Every one has a definite place in the teaching plan. 

A pamphlet reproducing many of the unusual illustrations in 
these new geographies will gladly be sent on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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HOW SHALL THE TEACHING PROFESSION BE 
ORGANIZED 2° 


Br A. &. 


WINSHIP 


[In Educational Review.] 


An organization is an organ in action or a 
group of organs functioning. An organization 
is always life, is always life as a creative activity. 
Crystallization is the action of particles of matter 
responding to given laws. Crystallization pro- 
duces but does not create. Crystallization is al- 
ways the same in action and in product, while 
organization is never quite the same in action 
or in product. Digestion is organization; a gall 
stone is crystallization, a by-product of digestion, 
There is no life, vegetable or animal, that is not 
organized for digestion, and there is no mineral 
or metal, nothing of the earth earthy, that is 
organized for anything. Organization for diges- 
tion takes some outside matter, extracts from it 
something for its own life and then disposes of 
the refuse. The excretion—the no-good for 
creating—is as significant as mastication. The 
disposal of the useless causes vastly more disease 
than the reception of the useful. 

Any occupation, trade, or profession requires 
crystallization or organization. It 
lized, if it has certain fixed laws, 


is crystal- 
natural or arti- 
ficial, that produce certain standing through given 
standards. Standardization is crystallization. 
Any occupation, trade, or profession is organ- 
ized, if it is alive, if it is creative, if it provides for 
abundant new material, if it gets out of that ma- 
terial something for its own new life, if it provides 
for the disposal of its excretion. In other words, 
it is organized if it has the means of digestion. A 
human organization will provide for recruits from 
the young and will provide against constipation 
or dysentery in old age. 
a simple matter. 


An organization is not 
here must be mastication and 
saliva. 


There must be glands, and there must 
be ducts. There must be provision for gall and 
lortunate the organization that escapes gall 


stones. There will be tonsils and appendix and 


lortunate the organization that escapes the in- 
Sidious poison of a rancid tonsil and the agony 
ol a putrid appendix. 

; Is teaching an occupation, a trade, or a profes- 
S 9 — +3 : ] , ; , 

a An occupation is that in which its mem- 
) * . A. . - aa . a e - 
oefa Seek primarily a living. If one occupied 
and for a living, either by crop or Stock, his was 
an occupation in the early stages of the race. To 
trade was to tread a path from the producer to 
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Pennsylvania. April 9. 1920 : ‘ 


niversity of 


the consumer, making both men pay for produc- 
ing nothing. His success consisted in frightening 
the producer into a panic le-t he have no market, 
and the consumer lest he starve. The profit of 
the profiteerist consisted in buying as low as pos- 
sible at one end of the path and selling as high 
as possible at the other. A profession is com- 
posed of those who profess to love what they are 
doing as a business in life. It is like professing 
religion, it is a consecration to do and be some- 
thing that is sacred. It is a setting apart from 
those who make no profession of sacrificial love 
for any special service, as does the person who 
would heal the sick, who would protect one the 
law would engulf, who would save the souls of 


men, who would save the coming generation 
from ignorance. 
Men in trade are so anxious to organize to 


promote their profit that laws are enacted by all 
states and the Federal Government to curb their 
organization ambitions. Men who are in the oc- 
cupations for a living were slow to organize for 
their better life, but they are fast getting over 
any delay in profiting through organization. The 
professions, as professions, have no such induce- 
ment to organize for profit as have men in trade 
or for protection as have men in occupations for 
a livelihood. Professional organizations, as such, 
are along the line of improvement in~ profes- 
sional service, but this in no wise curtails their 
right to benefit personally. Physicians and sur- 
geons are highly professionalized, but that does 
not interfere with their organizing and announc- 
ing an increase of fifty or seventy-five per cent. 
in their charges, or in their agreeing to a stan- 
dard of charging. So when we speak of the 
professional organization of the teaching profes- 
sion, it in no wise reflects upon their business ar- 
rangements in a worldly wise way. 

member of a profession has an indi- 
organization of his 


Every 
vidual attitude 
pri rfessic yn. 


toward : the 


There are 
those who have only one inquiry in such a case— 
“What will it do for me?” 
to me?” 


First—Some are self-conscious. 
or “What will it mean 
A self-conscious professional attitude is 
The term itself, 
“profession of service,” makes self-consciousness 


impossible. very professional, 


impossible. It is impossible for anyone to be 


efficient professionally in seclusion. Life is so 
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complicated that no one can live unto himself 
alone. “We are members one of another.” 
Professional efficiency without the life or organi- 
zation is unthinkable. What does the organiza- 
tion need of me? is the only professional personal 
question permissible. 
Second.—Some are class-conscious. Men in 
trade were the first to be class-conscious. Labor 
is now class-conscious within certain lines, but 
labor class-consciousness seems to be for reward. 
I was present at a Federation of Labor meeting 
in Chicago when the famous stock yards strike 
was on, and _ that it was virtually lost was ad- 
mitted, so that a grand rally to help them was 
in progress. A Sunday picnic of vast propor- 
tions was to be held and each Union had con- 
ferred with its officials to see how many tickets 
would be taken by each Union. The response 
was wonderful till they came to the Bill Board 
Union, when it was reported that they would not 
only buy no tickets but would fight it to a finish. 
Appeals were made to them by many leaders, but 
all in vain. They had not been employed to post 
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the notices of the picnic. It was as hot a time 
as I have ever been in. ‘They were class-con- 
scious bill posters, but had no labor-class con- 
sciousness. The vast switchmen’s strike of April, 
1920, is another demonstration of class-consci- 
ousness of switchmen and yardmen without even 
railroad class-consciousness. In education there 
are class-conscious English teachers, science 
teachers, mathematical teachers, Latin teachers, 
vocational teachers, music teachers, drawing 
teachers, domestic science teachers, kindergart- 
ners, grade teachers, socialized recitation teach- 
ers, supervised study teachers, but only here and 
there do we find class-conscious teachers. 

Third—The sub-conscious attitude is the real 
professional teacher’s attitude toward organiza- 
tion. The good of the children, the good of the 
schools is the real aim of the teacher. Organi- 
zation for tenure, for pensions, for salary in- 
crease, for better methods in his own subjects, 
state drives, anything and everything for the 
good of the schools and the children is organi- 
zation appeal for teachers. 
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THE DREAMY CHILD 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


Somewheres in every good-sized family, in 
every kindergarten, every primary class of size 
there is almost absolutely certain to be what is 
popularly known as a “dreamy” child;—a “day 
dreamer,” that’s to say; who, though you give 
him ever so interesting a task, will be found, of 
a sudden, to sit,——sometimes stand,—looking off 
in air: dreaming of who knows what? 

Parents may scold at him; teachers may plead 
with him; friends may strive to show him the er- 
ror of his ways; and yet, without slightest in- 
tention of disobedience on his part, probably, 
before so very long, the laddie is “day-dreaming” 
again! 

What is the matter with him? What is there 
jacking? What’s the psychological reason for 
such state of mind in a child? 

In the course of a discussion of child- 
psychology at the University of Cincinnati not 
so long since, Professor Slaughter, in charge of 
such work, gave interesting facts as to this 
child; the child who typifies in strongest wise, 
the “projection of his fancies from outside in 
himself!” 

Such child, as he “day dreams,” may be think- 
ing of the trundle-hoop of the playground, and 
to him the hoop then becomes no longer a dead, 
imanimate object; but a living, moving thing, 
under direct control of the child’s will, and to be 
made obedient to his fancies’ least desire! 

The projection of fancies—of the imagina- 
tion,—is, indeed, a distinct characteristic of child- 
hood; stronger, as with any other trait, in some 
persons than the rest. 

“Even the average child,” Dr. Slaughter tells 
us, “isn’t content with what he sees of the real 





world; but supplements his perceptions with the 
creations of the fancy. Thus, to him the woods 
are peopled with curious sprites; and the un- 
known country “over the hills” is peopled with 
strange objects of this fancy. 

So, again, he may play that every bundle of 
hay hides some grim demon from his view, and 
he, himself, will not dare to look into it. The 
mystery of a cave stays long with a child; even 
fairly grown-up boys will fear to enter a cavern 
where tradition relates of fugitives having hidden 
from the officers of the law, or a crime been com- 
mitted long before. 

When, now, this “dreamy child 


day-dreams, 
as it were, it is simply exercising this faculty, so 
over-strong with it! 

Scenes and persons of stories read recently 
will be associated by the child with certain places 
in its own vicinity. Objects which are not defi- 
nite, coming into view, will give rise to these 
plays of fancy. Passing smoke, the fog, the 
moon, clouds most particularly, cultivate the 
imagination, and set the child to forming strange 
monsters of them. It is the projection of the 
child’s own ideas on the object which brings this 
about! 

The child, one must needs to recall, before 
disciplining the same too sharply here, is simply 
passing through the stage which our race went 
through; it was from just such fancies 
as the weaves here that the folklore and the 
myths of other ages grew, and then of this very 
fact, indeed. 

One great body of artists insists that all ob- 
jects, where portrayed in pictures, should not be 
made at all definite; but left so that each viewer 
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may fill missing gaps with material from his own 
experiences, and so be pleased best with results. 

Just what the child imagines, and what he ac- 
tually sees, are not always clearly distinguished 
by the little one of from three and a half to eight, 
even nine, years of age! : : 

Stories are among the very best torms ol 
amusement, and, indirectly, of education;—of 
interest—taking for the child, at this time; for 
stories are, after all, verbal descriptions of scenes 
or of actions. Naturally, they must be told or 
read, and so, here, the choice of language used 
js most important. - Winged are the words the 
child hears thus,—words whose errand with him 





none can foresee! 

Children at this age, too, develop great pas- 
sion for hearing long stories; since such a story 
will call up one scene after the next; yielding the 
child a connected whole, for his imagination then 
to play upon. 

The child likes to recall this same succession of 
images, again and again; hence, frequently, even 
immediately upon the conclusion of the tale, he 
will desire it repeated in tolo This repeti- 
tion gives him more and more combinations of 
images; more material, so to say, to “dream” 
upon. 

On other hand, the child does not like to 
have things of this sort explained to him; it is 
this fact that makes many story-tellers fail, many 
teachers “fall down” in their efforts with the 
child. The explanation ruthlessly destroys the 
child’s imaginary pictures of the scenes——the 
things,—described; it blurs and blots out the 
many images he has formed and he resents this; 
and naturally so! 

Nor does this 

Step into the 


trait cease with childhood. 

average theatre, not the things 
really shown on the stage; then compare these 
with what fancy adds to them; note how 
readily we forget that scenery is really merely so 
much painted cloth;—how we overlook the fact 
that the words spoken here are all learned by 
rote, the actions all planned and rehearsed for; 
and you will be willing to agree that this “pro- 
jecting of the fancy” stays with us, now, to our 
dying days! It 


our 


is much as we, ourselves, do 


a 
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when in the playhouse, that the child does in lis- 
tening to a tale! 

As result, the first stories, the first novels read 
in youth, have, after all, the greatest hold on us; 
since they mean far more to us, then, than any 
equivalent amount of reading might do with the 
older man. 

Thus, too, once again, children will love to 
“dare” themselves into looking ahead and finding 
the climax of the story; as though some unseen 
would rise up and punish them for not taking the 
tale in its sequence, or as their fancy wills. 

From this, too, we learn why it is that children 
are so fond of acting, and why, in both that and 
the repeating -tales told them, they are such 
sticklers for accuracy. They want the same de- 
tails in repetition of a story; differing 
therein from the adult; who, after all, is more 
prone to be looking to the changes wrought and 
the end. 

Children very soon begin to invent stories of 
The 
passing of some cripple; a tramp with a wooden 
leg, perhaps, will induce many a child to weave 
fancies as to how the accident might have oc- 
curred. Children, because of this, readily be- 
come subject to the influence of many myths 
which, by and by, become a part of their perma- 
nent equipment. Many of these fabrications do 
contain a germ of truth; notably so with the 
child’s explanation of the creation of the world 
about, which will often be bearing striking sim- 
ilarity to explanations given for this by many of 
the primitive peoples. 

With all children —and it is particularly hard 
for the dreamy child—the cold, hard reality of a 
word will have to replace the meanings the little 
one would give it in fancy all too soon;—and to 
try to kill this fancy before it may have run its 
natural course, as with staving other of the nat- 
ural stages through which each child seems to 
pass, is simply to retard the child’s natural de- 
velopment in end! 

“Not to permit the child to weave such con- 
cepts :—to believe in them, of himself, if he will ;— 
and to carry on, in his mind, this delightful play, 
—is but to cheat the child of his natural due,” 
Slaughter says. 


every 


their own; they soon begin to romance. 
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THE JOY THAT SHOULD BE THE TEACHER’S 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fossils in order that he may interpret the 
great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden pond is delighted with his studies of 
bugs and bettles; if a John Burroughs on his little patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk, 
glories in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther Burbank is‘enraptured with his work 
of transforming a worthless desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing a sweeter rose 
or a fairer lily; if these and other workers whose names are legion, revel in the love of their 
work—then by what terms shall we designate the joy that should be the teacher’s, who works 
not with mere fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees or flowers, but with the child 
who is at once the most complex, the most plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful of 
all God’s creations. Yes, it’s a great thing to teach school, it’s a wonderful thing to be a 
teacher.—Frank W. Simmonds, Superintendent Lewiston Schools, Lewiston, Idaho. 
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THE WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


BY O. 


Ravenna, 


It is part of the educator’s job to discover and 
set to work every agency in his community that 
can enrich and supplement the program of the 
school proper; it is his duty to influence for good 
his pupils’ out-of-school hours by a schedule of 
purposeful extra-curricular activities; it is hts 
privilege to be the leavening element in a neigh- 
borhood improvement society that will study tts 
own needs and work out its own salvation. This 
discussion will aim to suggest a few profitable 
uses the school plant can serve in 
special phases of education. 


these three 


There are many organizations with distinctly 
available for 

The Red 
Cross by its very nature is an auxiliary to the 
school. Now that the war 
its energies to a comprehensive peace-time pro- 
gram. 


educational bents whoOSe services are 
the schools merely for the asking. 


is Over, it is directing 


Red Cross everywhere is stressing good 

health and the school is the logical laboratory. 
Most counties have a 

whose objectives is 


Farm Bureau’, one of 
to make every farmer a 
scientific agriculturist. It could not hope soon 
to succeed by confining its energies to self-satis- 
fied hardshells who argue that the old way is 
good enough; it prefers to deal with young men 
and open minded boys who will give modern 
methods a hearing and then honestly try them 
out. So make friends with your county agent. 
He will organize summer clubs and put your 
textbook theories into practice. He will give 
demonstrations in selecting seed, iudging stock, 
testing corn, grafting fruit, testing milk. 

The County Y. M. C. A. touches the work of 
the school at many points. The secretary makes 
frequent rounds to the schools. At one time he 
gives ‘health talks and carries a lantern to show 
Keep-Fit slides. On another trip he teaches the 
pupils group games. He acts as distributing 
agent for art and thrift exhibits. He helps to 
clean up troublesome moral situations. In short, 
he is a boy expert and is found to be a wise and 
willing counsellor in solving bad boy prob- 
lems. 

Libraries can usually be subsidized by the pub- 
lic schools. Portage County children have ac- 
cess to city, county, college; and state libraries; 
and we are trying to make it impossible for a 
pupil to make his promotion without reading at 
least a half dozen books a vear. For supple- 
mentary study the wealth of reference material 
available at a large library is certainly a boon for 
the average rural school district with its limited 
finances. Though the custodians of these great 
storehouses of knowledge are willing to break 
the bread of intellectual life to us, their interest 
availeth nothing unless we are willing to eat. 

Portage County, Ohio, has a Public Health 
League, the only organization of its kind in the 
United States. The State Board of Health in 
conjunction with the Lake Division of the Red 


E. 


PORE 
Ohio 
Health Service, 


Sanitarium, the 


Cross, the United States Public 
the Ohio State 


Ohio Society for Crippled Children and the Ohio 


Tuberculosis 


Public Health Association, 1s co-operating with 
this local league in an effort to make Portage 
County people models in physical fitness. Phe 


| 
schools will be the chief beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram. With the special service of experts always 
at hand We hope to keep every school child in the 
We are going to quit teaching 


pink of condition. 
so much about keeping well, and actually begin 
the practice of health habits. 

Nurses and doctors will visit schools frequently 
to detect the first cases of preventable diseases. 
The school children are bound to profit by having 
the best medical experts in the con- 
cerned about their physical welfare. 

Every comprehensive education 
should give consideration to the pupils’ leisure 
hours. 


country 
scheme of 


The normal child is bound to be active, 
and unless there is a carefully worked out plan 
of desirable activities that appeal to his interests 
after school, he is going to look for entertain- 
ment of his own. Many times the innocent but 
idle boy falls in with a gang whose leader is an un- 
scrupulous moral pervert, and without realizing 
his error, takes his first step as a criminal. When 
educators once understand that the virtues im- 
parted in a day’s schooling are often negated by 
the vices picked up in an hour’s loafing they will 
give more serious attention to extra-curricular 
activities. 

Children must have some time to play. Whole- 
some athletic sports such as basketball give them 
good exercise, teach them fair play and furnish 
the best kind of entertainment for the spectators. 

The school should occasionally put on a public 
program. Orchestra recitals, glee club concerts, 
plays, literaries, and mock trials develop a kind 
of talent that a school lesson does not bring out. 
Besides developing self expression in the pupils 
it furnishes the most popular kind of entertain- 
ment for the community. 


Patrons’ Days are quite popular. The pupils 


exhibit some of their best samples of school 
work—note books, compositions, drawings, man- 


ual arts, canning and sewing. They also display 
farm products that they have raised or selected 
themselves. There is usually a program of songs 
and recitations, a picnic dinner, and a field meet 
with some neighboring district. 

A well selected lecture course makes a valu- 
able contribution to the upbuilding of school and 
community. It inspires, instructs, entertains. 
It sets standards in conduct, musical appreciation 
and good English. It brings to the rural peopie 
a touch of refinement and culture that otherwise 
they would miss. 

Our plan of making available this type of exten- 
sion course to every community in the county 
is to have a committee of competent school of- 
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ficials approve a group of attractions from one 
or more bureaus, each at a special rate per week, 
The local principals then choose the numbers 
that best fit their own conditions, and usualiy 
assume entire responsibility for the course. This 
method of buving saves time in booking expense, 
and hundreds of miles of car fare for the talent. 
By making this work a project of the school, it is 
put across with the same matter of course as any 
other part of our program. Local committees 
have been pleased with the attractions and have 
made an average of $50 on the season to be used 
for school equipment. The plan has grown in 
favor until now practically every centre in the 
county is on the circuit. 

At first it should probably consist largely of 
speakers from the outside. Later it should aim 
to develop self expression, and provide an open 
forum for the discussion of common problems. 
Finally, when community consciousness and pride 
have been awakened, there should be set up some 
philanthropic objectives that will make the league 
a positive factor for good. 

A community that is short on local leaders and 
initiative needs at first some assistance and su- 
pervision from the outside. For the special 
benefit of our Parent-Teacher Societies, Portage, 
Ohio, County Board of Education has issued a 
bulletin containing a roster of free speakers and 
entertainers whose services are available for com- 
munity meetings. Among those listed are a 
trustee of Ohio State University, college profes- 
sors, graduates from agricultural schools, law- 
vers, preachers, and lyceum entertainers. With 
such an array of talent we find little trouble in 
getting willing and appreciative audiences; and 
these busy people are glad to snatch an occasional 
hour from their work to help the cause of coun- 
trv life. 
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In Portage ‘County there are several com- 
munity improvement societies appropriating 
school plants during vacation and in the even- 
ings for special lines of public service. Some are 
conducting Americanization schools. Some are 
providing moving pictures. One is running @ 
summer kindergarten; one supervises a vacation 
playground. Many have occasional demonstra- 
tion lessons in cooking and canning. 

Centuries ago a pioneer sociologist declared 
that man liveth not to himself alone. But even 
in this day rural people sometimes fail to realize 
their interdependence. They may have heard 
that to love one’s neighbor as one’s self is right; 
but they have not discovered that it is also good 
When once they awake to the ad- 
vantages of friendly codperation and see that 
their own gain is conditioned on the prosperity 
of tillers of the soil everywhere, they will sud- 
denly refuse to feed the world without reasonable 
remuneration for their toil. 

In this land where the people rule, let us re- 
member that the decree of our government is but 
the voice of the average man. If we would have 
a wise and beneficent master we must all join 
hands in making our lowliest brother fit to be a 
king. 


business. 


Twenty-one rural and small village communi- 
ties in Portage County have their own lecture 
courses. Local committees select their talent 
from a list of fifteen or twenty approved attrac- 
tions. This plan permits Lyceum Bureaus to 
make special prices; because in one deal they get 
the business of the entire county, they can quar- 
ter their companies at a central hotel by the 
week, they almost eliminate the expense of 
transportation by substituting for long railroad 
rides free auto service or short trips by bus or 
street car. 


2-0 @-e-< -—— 


TEACHERS SHARE IN SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Social Hygiene must be given the right of way 
on programs as it has never been in the past. 

It was a long time before health was appre- 
ciated as a factor in education. It was one of the 
chief factors in the ideals of Horace Mann sev- 
enty-five years ago. It was the one feature in his 
program of progress that was viciously and ma- 
liciously opposed by the clergymen, by physicians 
and school men. 

It is not easy to appreciate the reason for the 
stubborn opposition which the thought of Health 
Educa‘ion has encountered. It is scarcely more 
than half a century since some clergymen publiciv 
announced that pain and s:ckness were a part of 
the Divine scheme of salvation. 

It is scarcely a third of a century since schol- 
astic leaders denounced the pretence that there 
could be any education in dealing with the phys- 
ical body. Education was a mental not a physi- 
cal phase of human life. 

We are not entirely free from traditional op- 
Position to Health Education, but we have gone 


far enough to be sure that it is only a question of 
time when all such opposition will find its place 
in the cemeteries and a new phase of progress is 
feasible. 

Social Hygiene is now in the arena and will 
have to meet the new challenge of the old sports. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, who has sponsored the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion, representing the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Society, has 
practically achieved a safe beginning of the 
Health Improvement of Rural Communities, of 
Health Essentials, of School Lighting, of School 
Sanitation and now he and his joint committee 
have assumed new responsibilities in the promo- 
tion of Social Hygiene. 

The first notable document of this joint com- 
mittee is soon to be published by the American 
Social Hygiene Association. When this appears 
it will be interesting to see how leaders, educa- 
tional and otherwise, line up in the new battle for 
and against progress. 
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WHAT A NINTH GRADE CLASS THINKS OF THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


BY MARY LILLIAN SCHENK 


Instructor in Nature Study and Science University of Wyoming 


All the high school teachers in the Education 
Department of the University of Wyoming have 
tried the socialized method of recitation in one 
or more of its various forms. Without excep- 
tion all the teachers agreed that there were many 
advantages to the pupils in a well disciplined so- 
cialized class. What the pupils thought of this 
comparatively new type of recitation had never 
been ascertained. 

Since the school exists for the good of the 
pupils, and since the recitation belongs to the 
pupils in a socialized school, and since in our 
High School the boys and girls control their 
athletics, social and scholastic activities to a 
very large extent, it is very possible that these 
students can judge the value of a new type of 
procedure with some accuracy. 

In the socialized class pupils pass judgment 
every day on the English, the manner of address 
and the fact content of the recitations of their 
classmates. In the most liberal type of such a 
recitation the class chooses one of their number 
to act as teacher for the period. This they know 
as the pupil-teacher type. The newly elected 
pupil-teacher takes the regular teacher's place, 
disciplines his students with the help of the whole 
group, gives out the topics on which individuals 
or groups recite and occasionally, but not often, 
assigns the advance lesson. The second type of 
socialized recitation commonly used is where the 
teacher keeps charge of the class but acts rather 
as director than as leader. In both cases the 
pupils in their places rise freely to give sugges- 
tions or criticisms to the pupil up in front who 
has just finished a topic. No pupils raise their 
hands and if anyone wishes to ask the teacher or 
a member of the class for corroboration or infor- 
mation he merely rises and asks permission of 
the pupil having that topic to complete before 
the class. Pupils reciting up in front often call 
on one or more of the class members to hetp out 
in the handling of the topic by putting illustra- 
tive graphs, drawings, or summaries on the board 
or to furnish forgotten items of information as 
the discussion proceeds rather than waiting until 
the close. Discussion is very free and often verv 
lively. ; 

Perhaps pupils accustomed to this type of les- 
son and to the habit of considering and weighing 
the statements of others can judge their own 
Statements better and even judge the effect 
of types of recitations. 

Fifteen pupils in a ninth grade class in General 
Science were chosen simply because they were 
under my direct charge and therefore easily ac- 
cessible. In November, 1919, when this data was 
taken the class was being taught by an inexperi- 
enced but personally efficient junior teacher who 


was a good disciplinarian and who gave only the 
individual recitations over to the pupils, keeping 
charge of the grouping of experiments and topics 
himself, but allowing great individual freedom to 
the pupil or group once embarked on a problem. 
Since the sixth grade these fifteen pupils 
were used to all types of recitations from the 
Socratic method where the teacher takes up a 
good share of the time asking questions to the 
most liberal pupil-teacher type and were en- 
thusiastic in answering the questionnaire pre- 
sented to them. 

All the time necessary was given each pupil to 
answer as fully as he could the following ques- 
tion: “Ask yourself the question, Am I improv- 
ing more in this class with the socialized recita- 
tion than I would with the ordinary Socratic 
type?’ ”’ 

Some of the representative answers are pre- 
sented here :— 

PUPIL NO. 1. 

“T think I am improving more in the socialized 
recitation because: (1) It is good practice in self 
government. (2) It makes me think. (3) I always 
have a chance to add something. (4) I speak to 
the class and always look to them for correction 
instead of to the teacher.” 

PUPIL NO. 2 

“IT am improving by the socialized recitations 
because; (1) I am left to my own resources. (2) I 
am gradually forgetting stage-fright. (5) I can ex- 
press my own opinion. (4) The class finds out 
what each one knows concerning the lesson and 
other things.” 

7 PUPIL NO. 3. 

“I believe that I am improving in my class 
work under the socialized recitation because: (1) 
I pay more attention. (2) I am always looking for 
mistakes. (3) I am corrected by the pupils and 
teachers right away when I make a mistake. (4) 
I often understand things better when the pupils 
discuss them the way I see things. (5) The class 
as well as the teacher knows what you know.” 

PUPIL NO. 4. 

“IT have improved by the use of the socialized 
recitation because: (1) The teacher doesn’t have 
to make so many statements. (2) A pupil may 
have the chance to use good English. (3) I have 
to get used to addressing a group of people from 
the front.” 

PUPIL NO. 5. 

“The socialized recitation is helping me out in 
my work because: (1) I get more out of my les- 
son. (2) It helps me in my grammar. (3) It makes 
some things plainer. (4) I get new ideas. (5) I get 
my mistakes corrected.” 

All the pupils were sure that this method 
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helped them more than the old type of recitation 
would. 

Ten out of the fifteen thought that the recita- 
tion where the teacher kept the charge of the 
class was better than when a pupil had charge. 
Here are some of the reasons :— 

When the pupil has charge (1) The lesson won't 
run so smooth. (2) The pupils don’t get as much. 
(3) There is often too much confusion. (4) We 
have too many discussions that are not on the 
‘lesson. 

Four thought that pupils learned to become 
teachers under the pupil-teacher method. One 
thought this method would be fine after the pu- 
pils had fully learned to control themselves under 
the present type. 

Lastly each pupil answered each of the follow- 
ing questions on a separate paper: The data 
obtained is given directly under the question. (1) 
Does the socialized recitation make you more 
courteous? Fourteen, yes. One, no. (2) Do you 
study more? Twelve, yes. Three, no. (3) Do you 
think the unrestricted rising and sitting of mem- 


401 


bers of the class makes for confusion? Three, It 
depends on the teacher. Twelve, no. (4) Do you 
think this form of recitation helps you in the use 
of spoken English? Fifteen, yes. (5) Do you en- 
joy this type of recitation? Fourteen, ves. One, 
“Fairly well.” 

Apparently the only definite criticism against 
the socialized recitation in the minds of any of 
the pupils was that it was not as orderly as the 
old type. To a certain number of youngsters 
and to most patrons a good school has at least 
one infallible convention, namely a dull quiet, 
suggestive of cramped muscles and drowsiness. 
Many pupils and patrons and even inspectors 
have not yet learned the distinction between a 
rowdy, hoodlum restlessness in a classroom and 
a live, active, self-determining, efficient activity 
that furnishes directed outlet for adolescent self- 
assertiveness. 

No doubt the socialized recitation will help to 
dispel some of the classroom inertia with definite 
and well directed activity and transfer mischiev- 
ous activity into purposeful effort. 
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THRIFT, AN INSPIRATION 


BY JOHN F. 


L. MORRIS 


Philadelphia 


This brief message is intended primarily for 
boys and girls whose school and college days 
soon will be ended, who are getting ready to “go 
out in the world” and face the stern realities of 
life. And life will be largely what they make it. 
In scholastic life you may have taken part in 
athletic sports, either as an active participant or 
as a “rooter” for your institution. Now you 
must get into another game. The same old 
tules prevail. You have a living to make and a 
life to lead. But you must be on the level or 
you will find yourself on the benches watching 
the game, while the other players carry off the 
honors and share in the glory. 

It is no easy matter for you to chart a career 
for the part you must play in the civic and com- 
mercial life of the nation. From an economic 
point of view Thrift is the great cornerstone of 
success. The sturdy principles of thrift have an 
everlasting stabilizing effect on the mind. If you 
are thrifty, you won’t go far astray from what is 
best and right. However, money isn’t every- 
thing. It is merely an asset. Spending :t 
wisely is an accomplishment, but saving it sen- 
sibly is absolutely necessary. 

But Thrift implies work—they are inseparable 
—and you must not lose sight of the all-important 
Significance of the fact that the industrial supre- 
macy of America cannot be maintained without 
work and still more work. If you never do more 
than you are paid for, you will never get paid 
for more than you do. 

America, incomparable and _ invincible, has 
emerged from the World’s War with a halo of 
glory, but not without decidedly new and greatly 


enlarged responsibilities. It is due largely to 
our inventive ingenuity that we now occupy the 
vantage-ground among industrial competitors. 
We tried to fool ourselves during war time that 
we could dance without paying the piper. We 
had an unfortunate experience with government 
ownership—a beautiful-thing in theory but a de- 
lusion in practice. The push of individual en- 
ergy was missing and efficiency reached a low 
ebb. The everlasting laws would not have it 
otherwise. ; 

The World War was a Saturnalia of destruction. 
The splendor of centuries passed in a night. As 
a result, Europe stands today poverty-stricken, 
groggy and bewildered, shuddering and stagger- 
ing under billions of dollars of indebtedness. It 
is absolutely necessary that America must aid in 
the work of reconstruction, notwithstanding we 
have troubles of our own. Years ago this na- 
tion stood aghast when Congress appropriated a 
billion dollars for government expenses. As an 
aftermath of the war We are now obliged to pay 
a billion dollars annually as interest on our na- 
tional indebtedness. 

You must do your part willingly in this work 
of reconstruction—the basic principle of which is 
thrift. In order to encourage thrift the United 
States Government issues savings stamps and 
financial institutions throughout the country have 
established Christmas Clubs whereby small 
weekly payments are made and the total amount 
deposited during the year is paid to the members 
at Christmas-tide. These clubs have been in 
operation but a few years, yet the total amount 


of money paid out at the close of each year 
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amounts to many thousands of dollars. A por- 
tion of this money is again deposited and marks 
the beginning of regular savings fund accounts. 

As a result, many persons are acquiring a 
knowledge of elementary banking methods which 
they did not possess in pre-war times. 

Just peep into any banking institution having 
a Christmas Club and you will witness a sight 
which is really worth while. You will see a line 
of youthful depositors, whose countenances bear 
an expression of eager interest. In many in- 
stances the money represents individual earnings 
or what has been given outright. It is the pos- 
session of a banking account and personal own- 
ership which makes the vouthful depositor justly 
proud. Unlike the close-fisted farmer who 
once upon a time remarked :— . 

“My son John had a little pig, 
When it was very small; 

But when it grew to be a hog, 
It wasn’t John’s at all.” 


The members of a Christmas Club are uncon- 
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sciously laying the foundation for helpful citizen- 
ship, and after all this is the outstanding purpose 
of any such club. The service thus rendered is 
the contribution of financial institutions to the 
great work of community welfare. 

Within the next decade you will hear more 
and more about Training for Citizenship. The 
financiers sensed the situation and now keenly 
appreciate the increasingly pressing obligation on 
the community at this critical period of national 
and world affairs. 

The Christmas Club which insures thriit ‘s 
only one of many means which will prove helpful 
in training in habits, ideals and individual atti- 
tude of service for the common weal of city, 
state and nation. 

Thrift, with energy and caution, and a faithful 
observance of the Golden Rule, will preserve for 
all time, America, the country of unparalleled 
prosperity, supreme happiness and of widest in- 
dividual opportunity. 

The semaphores are set against Improvidence. 


-o——— 


THE GREAT NEED OF THE SCHOOLS— BETTER 
TEACHING, HOW SHALL WE GET IT? 


BY MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY 


Superintendent City Schools, Los Angeles, 


As one means of improving instruction, we 
urge a more intelligent grouping of children ac- 
cording to their intellectual capabilities so that 
instruction may be adapted to their varying de- 
grees of intelligence. By referring to age-grade 
tables, it is found that thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. of the children in the public schools 
are one year or more behind grade. When we 
eliminate the two or three per cent. that are ac- 
tually feeble-minded, there still remain the thirty 
per cent. who could very well get back to grade 
if they could be given attention according to 
their needs. The instruction for these over-age 
children must be such as to insure on the part 
of the children sustained effort, self-help, and 
self-measurement. Nothing improves teaching 
more than the stimulus of seeing constant, meas- 
urable progress in children who have been re- 
garded as hopeless, and the consciousness on the 
part of the child of steady progress gives the 
wings of hope to his efforts. 

To secure better teaching, it is suggested that 
vocational guidance be applied to the vocation 
of teaching so that those of good intelligence 
and good character may be directed into the 
profession. Teachers must believe in the pro- 
fession themselves, must stop their dolorous talk 
about its hardships, its penury, its limitations, 
and must see with the clear vision of those who 
love the work and believe in its regenerating 
destinies, the road that leads to supreme service, 
highest satisfaction, and most helpful accom- 
plishment. They must themselves invite the best 
of those whom they teach to enter a vocation 


Calif. 
second to none in opportunity and which offers 
lives of contentment, of service and achievement. 

Better teaching can be secured by a better un- 
derstanding on the part of departments of edu- 
cation of the instructional needs of the public 
schools. It must be understood that university 
methods, attitudes and even standards cannot be 
carried into the teaching of boys and girls and 
that more emphasis must be placed upon the de- 
velopment of children than upon the develop- 
ment of subject matter. The teacher training 
given must be such as takes cognizance of the 
way men actually live and which has a pre-vision 
of a better way—not less of classics or science 
or literature or art but more of a human under- 
standing of the heart of the young, beset with 
hard home conditions or imperiled by over-in- 
dulgent parents, or enthralled by social tempta- 
tions, or galled by poverty, or humiliated by the 
consciousness of inferior capacity. 

To have better teaching in the public schools, 
there must be a better understanding of the aim 
of all teaching. The young must be made to 
realize that public education implies a_ social 
partnership, precludes the selfish individualism 
of the exclusive, and imposes inescapable social 
and civic obligations upon the recipients thereof. 
Herein lies the most important essential of train- 
ing of teachers for public school service. There 
is little use for undefined, aimless teaching of 
ideals of democracy, social service and patrio- 
tism. There is great need that these ideals be 
crystallized into a body of teaching material 
which shall clearly define the underlying princi- 
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ples of the American people. The place which 
the public school holds in the general scheme of 
this experiment, how far the public school up to 
this time has realized its duty and possibility in 
this general scheme, and what is the next step 
in order to achieve a fuller realization of the 
particular service to be rendered by this Ameri- 
can institution are matters of first importance In 
teacher training. A new type of teaching and 
teacher must be produced,—the teacher trained 


first of all to regard his work as an individual, 
unrelated task, not as a group task in a single 
school, but as a part of a great national program 
designed to interpret for the whole people 
through specific instruction given in the public 
schools the significance, the accomplishments, 
the possibilities, the necessities of our particular 
nationalism; and to create in the young such dis- 
positions and attitudes as will make them fit to 
live in a land such as ours and apt for its service. 





A WEST CHESTER DEMONSTRATION 


BY ADDISON L. JONES 


Superintendent, 


The West Chester School System, Frank H. 
Kramer, head of department, in an attempt to 
make the Commercial Course of the High 
School more practical and less bookish, has in- 
troduced several features which are not in keep- 
ing with the traditional course of that name. 

One feature is a Practice Office, in which the 
Senior Commercial Class works together as the 
employees of a fictitious concern, each student 
taking his or her turn at each position from of- 
fice boy to manager. 

A fictitous concern has been organized, known 
as the American Pneumatic Tool Co., with ficti- 
tious factories at various places and its main of- 
fice in the school. The pneumatic tool business 
has been chosen because the head of the depart- 
ment has been connected for years with one of the 
leading pneumatic tool companies of the country 
and knows more about running that business 
than any other. Furthermore, through the 
courtesy of that concern, catalogues, bulletins 
and various printed matter are made available, 
which are absolutely necessary for the proper 
conduct of even a fictitious business. In this 
way students are dealing with the terms that are 
actually used in the business world and selling 
tools that actually exist in the industrial world. 

Two rooms are devoted entirely to the work 
and are equipped as regular business offices, the 
smaller room being headquarters of the Export 
and Sales Departments, while the larger room 
takes care of the rest of the force. As occasion 
demands, any classrooms that are vacant at the 
time are pressed into service. 

The organization of the office changes each 
year to suit the number in the class. For the 
present vear it is as follows:— 

Manager 

Assistant Manager 

Export Manager 

Sales Manager 

» Bookkeeper 

6 Filing Department Manager 

( Advertising Department Manager 

& Stenographer No. 1 
9 Caller No. 1 
10 Order Clerk No. 1 
ll Assistant File Clerk No. 1 
12 Salesman No. 1 
Stenographer No. 2 


West Chester, Pa. 


14 Telephone Operator 

15 Cashier 

16 Assistant File Clerk No. 2 

17 Salesman No. 2 

18 Stenographer, Export-Decpartment 
19 Billing Clerk 

Order Clerk, Export Department 


~ 


21 Assistant File Clerk No. 3 
22 Salesman No. 3 

23 Stenographer No. 3 

24 Office Boy 


IT 
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Duplicating Department or Substitute 


26 Order Clerk No. 2 

27 Supply Department Manager 
28 Stenographer No. 4 

29 Dictaphone Operator 

30 Billing Clerk No. 1 

31 Caller No. 2 


One of the terms will need explanation. The 
callers are not part of the office force, but are 
outsiders and they do anything that an outsider 
might do. They may call up on the telephone, 
ask for the order clerk, and say: “This is the 
Standard Oil Co. On January 20th we sent you 
order No. 40621 for 10 riveting hammers. They 
were to be shipped in two weeks. We don't 
have any word at all about them.” “Just a 
minute, please,” the order clerk will say, “I will 
look it up.” Or the caller may say: “This is the 
American Locomotive Co. I want to know how 
soon you could ship us ten No. 3 air drills.” Or he 
mav represent himself as being an export concern 
and ask for export weights and dimensions of 
certain product. The caller may appear at the 
office in person on any errand that would bring 
a person to an office. The caller must use the 
most imagination of anyone in the organization. 

The co-operation of the Manual Training De- 
partment has been enlisted and the salesmen fre- 
quently go there to make sales. Occasionally 
they sell to whichever teachers have a vacant 
period at the time, or to the Superintendent or 
any visitors who may be present. 

A schedule is posted on the bulletin board, by 
which the students shift from one position to an- 
other. 

Another schedule is posted, showing the in- 
coming mail for which each student is responsi- 
ble, which is part of the home work. This is 
also arranged on the shift plan. 
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The office is equipped with Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s, telegraph call box, railway guides, pos- 
tal guides, time tables, official railway lists, 
mimeograph, commercial ‘duplicator, adding 
machine, files (all of which are used, besides the 
regular office furniture. 

This work does considerably towards wearing 
off the “greenness” of the students and they do 
not feel so out of place when they enter a real 
office. They see the absolute stupidity of certain 
things which they would not see if the matter 
were merely explained in class. One thing that 
causes more trouble than anything else ts the 
carelessness in filing and the manager’s ire gets 
aroused quite frequently when the caller refers to 
a certain order or a certain letter, required right 
at the minute, which cannot be found anywhere. 
The export manager, for instance, appreciates 
what it means when his stenographer is absent 
and he cannot get his work out and must borrow 
a stenographer from some other department for 
the absolutely urgent work. The students also 
realize the price of mistakes when one person 
has done something wrong which affects several 
people, and the correction must go through all 
these hands. 

In the conduct of the business, names of real 
concerns, listed in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, are 
used, as well as their correct addresses. From 
this the students are acquiring some knowledge 
that a business man ought to have. He should 
know the names and addresses of the principal 
firms in any line. 

The manager is held responsible for the 
smooth operation of the whole office. Sugges- 
tions for changes are in order and can be made 
to the teacher at any time. The heads of the 
departments are in turn held responsible for their 
particular. section. 

Another feature of the commercial work of 
the schools is that of business practice—each) 
student engages in a business of his own for a 
month or two, dealing in the commoditi “hat 





are listed in the daily newspapers. 

This is conducted at the end of the senior year 
during the bookkeeping period and in the book- 
keeping room, which is equipped for the purpose 
by having a row of offices in the rear—receiving 
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and paying tellers’ windows, wholesale house, 
commission house and freight office. 

Each student selects one of our large cities as 
his place of business. Those choosing the same 
city sit in the same section of the room. No one 
may sell at a higher price than that listed in the 
daily paper for city chosen. Printed cards 
represent the wheat, cotton, etc., which is bought 
and sold. 

The student obtains his capital by borrowing 
$5,000 on a 30 day note from the bank. By 
rulings of the teacher each student must make a 
certain number of purchases and sales each day 
on specified terms, which sometimes require the 
use of careful judgment when everything is 
lower than he paid for- it and he must sell some- 
thing, or when things are very high and he must 
buy something. Transportation charges must 
be borne in mind. 

Each student must devise his own set of books. 
He has been instructed along those lines, and as 
a punishment for using poor judgment, he must 
continue to use the set he started, no matter how 
much more work the has made for himself than 
was necessary. 

An exchange is carried on at regular periods, 
the teacher being chairman of the exchange. At 
these times the students buy and sell their grain, 
etc., right on the open floor of the exchange, and 
they often vie with the New York Stock Ex- 
change, for the amount of noise and excitement 
that goes on. 

Once the class was required to resolve itself 
into a court to try one of its members for having 
raised a check from six hundred dollars to six- 
teen hundred dollars. 

Bankruptcy spells failure in the mark given for 
the work. 

It has been found that by this work the stu- 
dents get a much more practical knowledge of 
bookkeeping than from simply reading the trans- 
action in the book and having the papers handed 
to them that accompany the transaction. For 
some it becomes an absolute revelation, and the 
teacher wonders how it is possible that after so 
much bookkeeping and a seeming thorough un- 
derstanding of the subjects, the real importance 
of some things only begins to dawn on some 
students in this work. 


—s-@ -2.@-e-o-s— 


STANDARDS AND GUIDANCE 


[Report by Fannie Whitiemore, Reading, Mass., of 


Safford.] 


The first step was to become personally ac- 
quainted with the pupils themselves :— 

By proper adjustment in so far as possible of 
the children at the beginning of their school life 
in the primary grades to the best environment for 
their first year in school, by the Group Intelli- 
gence testing, for the maturity of the child, 

By careful adjustment to the right grade and 


Dor on 


work done under the direction of Superintendent A. L. 


class of those pupils who were enrolled for the 
first time in the schools of this town, coming 
from other towns and cities of this and other 
states, ; 

By special provisions for the pupils of the Op- 
portunity Class, fitting them into grades and 
classes where they could secure the best advan 
tages in different subjects, 
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By readjustment of any pupils in the several 
grades to classes and rooms where they could ad- 
vance most evenly and smoothly for their special 
needs. . 

By observing carefully and directing extra 
work for midyear promotion of those pupils 
whose standing in their group justified more 
rapid advancement. ws 

By giving personal help daily to individual pu- 
pils Grades 1-6 and to Junior High School stu- 
dents. 

The second step was to “check up failure.” We 
are trying to “Open the school out wide” to 
“Take a mistake as a challenge to our power to 
help. A failure is but a bugle call to rise up and 
press forward.” So we play the game m every 
grade classroom, from day to day, week to week, 
and on through the year of “Beat My Own 
Record.” Yes, we all help,—tbig sister 
or big brother, at home, some one at school 
who knows how to help, we teachers, mothers,—- 
until the boy or girl is conscious he can hold his 
own with the group of which he is an essential 
member. 

The actual report for two weeks on progres- 
sive work shows that forty (40) pupils kept their 
record good or “beat their own record” by 
raising their mark a point. In this same class 
nine pupils distinguished themselves by the big 
gain in their individual records. 

“It is the little foxes that spoil the vines.” 
Each week as classes and individuals we go over 
our lesson papers carefully, selecting that which 
needs’ most emphasis, for the next week’s en- 
deavors, gradually letting go those features in the 
daily lesson which will take care of themselves by 
necessary repetition, 

If you ask a boy or girl of the grades the ques- 
tion: “Have you beaten your own record?” | 
believe he will answer, “Yes.” It may be he has 
done it constantly in some one subject or more 
than once in his Reading, Arithmetic, Language, 
Spelling, Geography or History, or in any sub- 
ject he pursues. 

The third step in the work was to use stand- 
‘ardized material for testing in the every-day sub- 
jects of the grades as games to play to verify the 
judgment, “to see that everybody is able to carry 
his share of the load and to experience the stimu- 
lus of succeeding alongside his fellows or of ad- 
vancing more rapidly.” Our results show, too, 
the relation of classes of the same grades in the 
different schools of the town, all things being 
equal in their group relationship. The compila- 
tion of this data or the sum total of facts shows 
where Reading stands in relation to the results 
already determined in so many towns and cities 
throughout the United States. 

After a thorough investigation and much care- 
ful study of their value for measurement many 
of the standard tests have been and will be used. 

No preparation necessary for these tests, which 
we play as games. The pupil’s record is between 
him and me and is used only for his advantage. 
The tests are used only where suited to the age 


and grade of the pupil. His school standing cor- 
relates very highly with the test. 

Of equal importance with my work 1s the work 
of the Health Nurse, and frequent consultations 
with her have aided materially in the decisions 
made for the best good of the individual child. 

Ho Soo 


WHY SHOULD TEACHERS ACTIVELY 
PARTICIPATE IN THE BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 
MOVEMENT? 


BY FRANK O. KREAGER 








A summer of idleness often more than counter- 
acts the moral teaching of the schoo! year. 
Achievement Club work turns idleness mto con- 
structive, useful activity, 

Schools teach much more than children put 
into practice. A great need is opportunity for 
children to apply what they learn in school. An 
achievement program offers this opportunity. 

“Self-government” is the aim of all school gov- 
ernment. Junior Achievement Clubs are self- 
governing clubs, 

Leading educators urge a closer connection of 
the school with the home, the community and 
the outside world. An extension program of 
achievement club work offers an admirable means 
of making this connection. 

The best, teachers feel strongly the need of 
meeting boys, and girls on a footing of human 
companionship and fellowship in addition to the 
usual classroom footing. Working as a leader 
with an Achievement Club develops this compan- 
ionship and fellowship in a very marked degree. 
Association in work and play is rich in humaniz- 
ing and socializing results. 

“Discipline” is the fly-in-the-ointment of the 
teacher. The necessity for discipline arises mainly 
from the blowing off of energy. Achievement 
work takes care of surplus energy in a sane, nor- 
mal, almost frictionless worth-while way. Work 
is the safety-value of the human race. 

Character is the ultimate goal of all education. 
Character is the result not so much of knowledge 
as of action. A good man or woman is the re- 
sult of numberless good acts. Achievement work 
forms habits of good acting. 
+0 o-0->-0-@-e-—____ 

NEW WAY TO RAISE WRECKS 

Still another method is being tried for raising 
wrecks from great depths. The latest thing in 
this work is hypodermic salvage. It is found 
that in vessels loaded with bags of rice, grain 
and malt it is possible to give them, so to speak, 
a hypodermic injection of compressed air. A 
sufficient quantity of this air is retained in the 
mass to make it buoyant. It is then possible to 
shift the grain from one point to another with- 
out its losing its quality. The compressed air is 
forced into the grain by means of a “needle,” 
formed by a length of brass pipe pointed at the 
end so that it can be jabbed deeply into the 
packages. Every bag, so to speak, becomes a 
bubble. By shifting the bags about in the hold, 
the lifting power can be concentrated and ex- 
erted at the desired point.—-Boys’ Life. 
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STEADYING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

Increasingly keen interest is being manifested, 
by agricultural and industrial interests particu- 
larly, in the coming eighth annual convention ol 
the National Foreign Trade Council which is to 
be held in Cleveland, May 4 to 7. Business gen- 
erally has slowed up decisively within the last six 
months; industrial plants are either working only 
part time or with greatly reduced forces, and the 
agricultural interests have seen their holdings 
drop several billions of dollars in value since last 
spring. 

More than ever before the American producer 
in whatever line is coming to appreciate that a 
permanent foreign trade that can always be de- 
pended upon to absorb a portion of his output 
is imperative to stable business with him. 

Since its organization eight years ago the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council ‘has sought persist- 
ently to bring home this fact to the American 
manufacturer and farmer. In many lines of in- 
dustry, prior to the great war, the domestic de- 
mand under ordinary conditions was sufficient to 
consume the production. Under these conditions 
interest in foreign trade grew slowly. Most man- 
wlacturers regarded it as a venture of doubtful 
wisdom, beset with many difficulties and of ques- 
tionable benefits except pursued in a large way. 

With the world war came a foreign demand 
such as America had never known. Every line of 
fndustry responded to the stimulation. Prices 
advanced at a dizzy pace and production and 
more production was urged insistently. In the 
great majority of cases manufacturing plants in- 
creased their producing capacities, frequently 





more than doubling them, and while paying for 
these additions out of earnings were yet able to 
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pay exceptional dividends. All in all it was a 
very striking and convincing illustration of the 
benefits of a vigorous foreign demand. 

Vastly changed is the situation today. The tor- 
eign demand has been hamstrung by the finan- 
cial chaos in which the old world finds itself en- 
gulfed. The domestic demand is definitely slow- 
ing up. While all this is naturally due to the re- 
adjustment that was inevitable following the 
close of the war, it is none the less affecting the 
prosperity of the whole country. Manufacturers 
more than ever before realize that our future wel- 
fare is more than ever dependent upon a greater 
and wider distributed overseas trade. 

The National Foreign Trade Council has al- 
Ways maintained that greater prosperity for 
America must come through greater foreign 
trade. Steadfastly it had advocated that every 
manufacturer allocate a definite percentage of his 
output for export. It has urged the great east- 
ern financial interests to lend their assistance to 
foreign trade extension by the establishment of 
branches in the various world trade centres. It 
has insistently urged the necessity for a more lib- 
eral policy in the extension of our cable systems. 

Its membership is composed of seventy-five 
representatives of manufacturing, banking, trans- 
portation, agriculture and commerce. James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, is chairman. Among its members, scat- 
tered from coast to coast and the lakes to the 
gulf, are such men as Frank A. Vanderlip, E. N. 
Hurley, Cyrus H. McCormick, A. C. Bedford, 
Robert Dollar, Samuel Mather, Louis W. Hill 
and others equally representative of their various 
lines of endeavor—men of the widest experience, 
keenest judgment, closest touch with 
fairs, 

These annual conventions are more in the way 
of instructive conferences in which are assem- 
bled the best brains of the country and the best 
trained men in the foreign trade development 
movement, than conventions as conventions in 
recent years have come to be. They are strictly 
business sessions, covering a wide variety of in- 
terests and topics. Symposiums in which are ex- 
pressed the mature views of long experience; 
where the discussions cover every phase of the 
export problem. Entertainment is put 
aside; no provision is made for it. 

With the rehabilitation of Europe will inevi- 
tably come the greatest struggle ever staged for 
dominance in world trade. America gained a 
foothold during the war period in many places 
Where her goods had never been considered. The 
far-seeing exporter today is striving with might 
and main to concentrate upon those points where 
he feels most certain to be able to retain his new- 
found advantage. There are countries from 
which American goods must eventually be almost 
completely forced out through competition we 
will be unable to meet, but there are yet other 
wide markets where we can and will predominate. 

Acquainting American manufacturers with 
these possibilities, encouraging them to greater 
effort in these new fields, and outlining ways and 
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means by which the Federal government, hereto- 
fore singularly indifferent to American interests 
abroad, may lend a helping hand, is the self-ap- 
pointed task of the Council. ‘hese things will 
be stressed at the convention. 
——-#- © -#-@-e-o-e 


THE BEST SHORT STORY* 

There is a crisis in the American Short Story. 
It is sure to be on the market for many a day 
but it is liable to play a less important part in the 
future then in the past. It is important that 
school people study the trend in literature as 
much as that bankers study the market value of 
stocks. 

There is more skill in knowing why American 
taste in short stories has radically changed in the 
last ten years than in knowing the literary esti- 
mate of an English classic that few Americans 
have read with rapturous interest in the last ten 
years. 

It requires real brain power to know why 
sloppy sentimentality and slap-jack farce do not 
bore readers as in other days; to know why 
persons who read much go to sleep over much 
that they read. 

The school must direct the real reading out of 
school of real boys and girls or the study of mas- 
terpieces of the Elizabethan age is a farce. 

A teacher of literature who does not know of 
the work of Edward J. O’Brien in his six volumes 
of The Best Short Stories of each year from 1915 
to 1920 has something to apologize for scholasti- 
cally and professionally. Mr. O’Brien’s “Introduc- 
tions,” at least, should be read and reread by 
every teacher of American literature, and what ‘s 
more to the point, by every student of literature 
in the high schools. These “Introductions” will 
make any teacher and any student think in the 
literary activity of the day. 

One does not necessarily need to read the 
twenty winning and winsome Best Short Stories 
of 1920, but a teacher should know which short 
stories have been selected, which short story 
writers have been honored with a place in this list 
and which magazines have published them. It 
is an interesting fact that Harpers’ Magazine 
published four of these, Scribner’s three, the Pic- 
torial Review three. It is also interesting to 
study the Index to all short stories in the Ameri- 
can Magazines from October, in 1919, to Septem- 
ber, 1920, inclusive. “Arthur Crabb” wrote twenty 
short stories for nine different magazines, but no 
one of them is listed high. Clarence Buddington 
Kelland wrote seventeen but none ranked high, 
while Maxwell Struthers Burt wrote but five. four 
of which have the highest attainable rank. 

Smart Set published the most short. stories 
(127), but only eleven per cent. attained high 
rank. Midland published only thirteen, but 62 per 
Cent. had high rank, leading all magazines in this 
attainment. Red Book Magazine published the 
second largest number (117), but only two per 
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he Best Short Stories of 1920.” And the 


7) , Year Book 
f sll American Short Story. Edited by award J. 
500 pases -OSton: Small, Maynard and Company. Cloth. 
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cent. attained high rank. Atlantic Monthly pwb- 
lished but 19, but 58 per cent. achieved high rank. 
There were 1,258 short stories published in 
twenty-one magazines in twelve months, 
Edward J. O’Brien has produced an exceed- 
ingly interesting book. 
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NEW ARIZONA LAWS 

Despite the hard times cry Arizona, under the 
leadership of Miss Toles, the new State Super- 
intendent, and the wheel-horses in education who 
know the game from long practice, has done sev- 
eral noble things. 

For rural schools the provision is that no one- 
room school can have less then $1,500 appropri- 
ated for the year and every country school em- 
ploying two teachers must have an appropriation 
of $3,000. We know of no state that has quite as 
heroic a law as that. 

Where there are more than two teachers, in 
city or country, the state must provide $25 for 
every enrolled pupil in primary, grammar, or high 
school. The county must add to this not less 
than $45 and the local tax must supplement this 
as much as is needed to maintain a highly or- 
ganized system. This provides $70 from state 
and county tax. 

The new pension law provides that a teacher 
may retire after fifteen years of service in the 
state, if there is any personal disability making 
retirement desirable, ona pension of $50 a month 
and after twenty years service they may retire on 
a $50 pension without any condition of health or 
disability clause. The entire question of certifi- 
cation of teachers is left to the State Board of 
Education. 

Any teacher who is paid in warrants which 
cannot be cashed at the time will draw eight per 
cent. interest till cashed. 


————_—_———--@- @-@- $-0-@-0- 


THE EYE OF A HOG 


A pig cannot win a blue ribbon unless the eye 
is prominent, clear, clean. A pig may be very 
weighty, may be compact in form, may have 
breadth of back, but the judge does not make the 
final decision until he looks the pig in the eye. 
A sullen eye, a surly eye, a vicious eye, a weak eye 
wins no prize as against a pig, otherwise in the 
game, that thas a good eye, that looks the judge 
in the eye, that has an expressive eye. 

We have heard a superintendent who has great 
skill in selecting teachers say: “I never go any 
further in considering a candidate who does not 
look me _ squarely, calmly, intelligently in the 
eye.” I have heard other superintendents say 
that they have never known an eminently suc- 
cessful teacher who did not have a good eye. 

We have known some eminently inspiring 
teachers who have said they never felt sure that 
they were a force in a student’s life until they had 
won the confidence of the student so that they 
looked them squarely in the eye. Is the eye of 
a hog more significant than that of a student? 
Than the eye of a teacher? 
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A REMARKABLE PRESIDENT OF A 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Charles H. Flato, Jr., Kingsville, Texas, presi- 
dent of the city Board of Education from the 
time the public school district was organized, 
seventeen years ago, knows every child born in 
the city and surrounding country as We have 
known no other man to know all children. He 
has the birthday of every child registered and 
sends a birthday gift every year with a personal 
greeting. 

Now, when a babe is born he sends a lovely 
appropriate card to the mother, always writing 
the greeting with his own hand, At one, two 
and three years of age he sends the little one an 
appropriate greeting. When the child enters 
school he receives, on his birthday, a real gift 
with an actual cost to Mr. Flato, and of genuine 
interest to the boy or girl as the case may be. 
The child is sure to call and thank Mr. Flato, and 
when he can write the child acknowledges the 
gift with a letter. 

Mr. Flato has many volumes in which every 
child is alphabetically arranged and every letter 
received is preserved. Later, when in the upper 
grades, these letters are often real gems. Some- 
times the recipient artistically illustrates his re- 
ply. We have never seen anything at all com- 
parable to these birthday books. 

Mr. Flato is in the prime of life, was the first 
man to open a store in Kingsville, in 1904, has 
the best hardware store in South Texas, one of 
the best anywhere, carrying $80,000 of goods. He 
is a big banker, rancher, lumberman and yet has 
to see every boy or girl who calls, and time 
to attend to every detail in the birthday scheme 
in a city of 6,000 population. And with all he is 
one of the best presidents of a city Board of Edu- 
cation we have ever known. 





ESSENTIALS OF GOOD TEACHING* 


The only excuse for a new book on “The Es- 
sentials of Good Teaching” is the presentation of 
old things in the old way more concisely or more 
logically, or their presentation in a dazing way, 
or the presentation of something genuinely new, 
or, as in Professor Turner’s way, a presentation 
of the whole process of teaching as though no 
one had ever touched the subject before and 
therefore pays no heed to either the old way or 
a new way, just a good sensible way. 

There is probably no teacher in service who 
has not studied in his preparation for teaching or 
read in connection with reading circle, or because 
of personal professional conscience, from five to 
twenty books on teaching and this continual pro- 
fessional reaction is eminently desirable. Tihis 
makes an exhaustless market for books that are 
alive to the social, educational and professional 
atmosphere of the times. 

No one can write the one book of the times, 
but it és possible for a book to be written like 


*“The Essentials of Good Teaching.” By Edwin Ar- 
thur Turner, Illinois State University. Introduction by 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota. Boston, New 
aie Chicago: D, C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 271 
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Turner’s “Essentials of Good Teaching,” that 
will be interesting and profitable reading for any 
teacher, for every teacher, because there is not 
a trite phrase in it, and there is not a sensational 
sentence in it. No teacher, old or young, will 
say: “Oh, that’s the same old stuff,” none will 
say: “That makes me tired,’ and none will say: 
“What a crank.” 

We have probably read as many books on 
teaching as anyone has read, and we have genu- 
inely enjoyed Professor Turner’s book because we 
like such sentences as these: “Related images are 
likely to appear, dragging their former associates 
into consciousness with them.” “Comparison is 
as essential to the formation of a definition as it 
is to the formation of a generalization.” “Repe- 
tion is the watchword, not mere repetition, but 
repetition saturated with enthusiasm and differen- 
tiated at critical points by sharp discrimination,” 
“Teaching might well be judged by the investi- 
gating attitude of pupils taught.” “If the intellect 
needs to be throttled in order that literature and 
painting be most highly appreciated, doubtless 
we are to conclude that the peaceful and con- 
tented appearance of dumb animals is due to 
their high appreciation of the poetry of nature.” 

Anyone who cannot genuinely enjoy this book 
is to be pitied. 
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SCIENCE AND ART OF HOME ECO. 
NOMICS* 

The teaching of Home Economics has become 
a science and an art. No other subject in the 
schools calls for more exact science in the theory 
or more skill in the art of practicing it than does 
home economics. Nowhere in the school course 
is there required more care and greater ability in 
reading understandingly than iin Domestia 
Science. Nowhere is there greater emphasts up- 
on accuracy in measuring and in following direc- 
tions. There is no such thing as a passing grade of 
seventy per cent. in following directions in home 





economics. Nowhere does a subject lead pupils 
more interestingly into the geography of all 
lands. Nowhere is there better opportunity to 


talk and write correctly and impressively than ia 
connection with home economics. 

The new emphasis upon “the Science and Ar 
of Home Economics” tempts the best authors 
and publishers to make better books. 

Miss Matthews’ “Elementary Home Eco- 
nomics” is the latest word in every phase of both 
the science and art of home making for economy, 
for health, for comfort, and for pleasure. She 
makes elementary education both a means of 
making a better living and making a better life. 





_ *“Elementary Home_ Economics.” First Lessons in 
Sewing and Textiles, Foods and Cookery, and the Care 
of the House. By Mary Lockwood Matthews, B. S. 
Purdue University. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 345 pages. 
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Mississippi thas five hundred consolidated 
schools and twenty-four agricultural high schools. 
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The National Education Association will meet 


in Des Moines, July 3-8. — 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


LELA DU BOSE, Alice, Texas, county super- 
intendent, visits every school in the county every 
few months and gives an evening illustrated edu- 
cational lecture. The children are admitted free, 
and a small fee to adults pays all the costs, and 
she has every one there who can possibly be 
present. Every one in the county knows her and 
they appreciate her. 

JOHN A. SEXSON, superintendent, Sterling, 
Colorado, has the record we think in many edu- 
cational achievements. Sterling is a rural Col- 
orado district. It has a high school, first class, 
with 700 enrolled, a thoroughly first class Junior 
high school. Mr. Sexson has been in Sterling 
long enough to have real achievements to his 
credit. Ten years in a district that is agricultural 
js an unusual record and the years have not been 
without temptations to go elsewhere, but nothing 
could be more tempting professionally and $6,000 
is a salary unapproached in a community of this 
kind. But he has done more for Sterling than 
Sterling has done for him. Raising a high 
school enrollment from 100 to 700 indicates 
what Sexson has done for the children and young 
people. 

ED R. BENTLEY, superintendent, McAllen, 
Texas, and president of the Gulf Coast Educa- 
tional Association this year, ‘has the record sal- 
ary, probably, for a new city, about 5,000 popula- 
tion, in an agricultural district, $4,200, and there 
is no doubt but that he is worth the money. His 
schools are most efficient. We shall have a 
“Looking About” on his schools in the near fu- 
ture. 


JAMES F. HOSIC, associate professor of 
education and director of the new department of 
Extra-Mural Courses, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, adds materially to the efficiency of 
the great force of Teachers College. Dr. Hosic 
is one of the recognized leaders in professional 
education as well as in scholastic English. He is, 
indeed, the leader in the phase of education 
which he is featuring. He has given Chicago in- 
ternational prominence in English and will in- 
tensify the leadership that the New York 
Teachers’ College already has. It is a new dem- 
onstration of the truth that “to him that hath, 
shall be given,” in institutions as well as in men. 
As editor of The English Journal, Dr. Hosic has 
intensified his international service to education. 

CHARLES H. FLATO, JR., has been on the 
Board of Education of Kingsville, Texas, since 


He was the first man to open a business house; 
the place now has the largest business in the city. 
He gives more personal attention to schools 
than we have known any one else to give to 
schools, officially, for seventeen years. 

BHDWARD B. SHALLOW, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, New York, says the school 
building needs of the city will use the $25,000,000 
already appropriated, and the $63,000,000 re- 
cently asked for and then be $30,000,000 behind 
the requirements of the schools. 

SPRIGHT DOWBLL, 
Polytechnic Institute, 
lease of a presidency. 
vigorous 


president Alabama 
Auburn, has take a life 
There would have been a 
protest but for the fact that Dr. 
Abercrombie was ready to resume the responsi- 
bility of state leadership. Alabama has had no 


better young man in educational work than 
Spright Dowell. 
WILLIAM ORR, international secretary of 


the Y. M. C. A., and former Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education in Massachusetts, is on a trip 
through all the countries of Europe in the inter- 
est of education. 


HATTIE MOORE MITCHELL, State Nor- 
mal School, Pittsburg, Kansas, is one of the 
ablest and cleverest institute instructors and edu- 
cational lecturers in the field. Mrs. Mitchell is 
professionally sane and sound, is masterful in the 
handling of any school subject, and her in- 
fluence upon a body of teachers is unsurpassed 
so far as our observation goes. 

S. M. DUFFIE, Mission, Texas, for four years 
president of the Board of Education in a city of 
about 3,500 population, is ardently devoted to the 
best educational interests of the people in a large 
way. Fortunately he is one of the well-to-do men 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley and is content 
to be of public service in all ways that promote 
the best good of the children and young people. 
He visits all classrooms and always says the en- 
couraging word to the teacher, but later suggests 
something helpfully critical to the teacher from 
the standpoint of a level-headed business man 
who wants the pupils to prepare to make good in 
life. 

T. J. CALHOUN, Jackson, Mississippi, State 
Rural School Supervisor, is largely responsible 
for the remarkable service the consolidated rural 
schools and agricultural high schools are rend- 
ering his state, and incidentally all the Guif 


the first school was opened seventeen years ago. States. 
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The twelve to twenty-line paragraphs by which you make special educational activities 
stand out and make people “sit up and take notice” have become features of your Journal and 
have a field all their own, quite different from the elahorate article which goes into detail. If 
I am not mistaken many people read them with more zest, often, than the longer article writ, 
ten by one and another in different parts of thecountry—F. W. S., New Jersey, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


HARDING AND THE RAIL PROBLEM 


Most of President Harding’s waking hours, and 
some of those that, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be given to sleep, have been devoted the 
past week to conferences with railroad officials 
and the heads of railroad brotherhoods over dif- 
ferent phases of the rail problem. The Railroad 
Labor Board, in session at Chicago, is making 
slow progress and up to the time of writing has 
reached no decisions upon the multitude of cases 
brought before it. Most of these cases relate to 
hours and wages, and come before the Board 
from separate railroad managements; but, in a 
sense, the most important case of all is that of 
the maintenance or abrogation of the so-called 
“national agreements,’ framed by the Railroad 
Administration when the roads were under Gov- 
ernment control, but working great injustice and 
loss, according to the managers, now that the 
roads are under private management. 


THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


The national coal miners’ strike, which began 
in Great Britain at midnight, March 31, is the 
most menacing labor struggle which that coun- 
try has witnessed since the mine strike in 1919, 
when the workers held out for nineteen weeks. 
It increased by a million men the British army of 
unemployed. The strike order included the 
pump men and other workers who are essential 
to keep the mines in working condition, and 
there was danger that some of the mines might 
be destroyed. To avert this danger, officials and 
clerks lent a hand at the pumps in many of the 
properties, and a call was issued for volunteers 
to aid the Government in fighting the strike. 
Train service was cut down, and an order was is- 
sued for the rationing of fuel for all heating and 
lighting purposes. 

MANY MINES RUINED 

The refusal of the striking miners to allow men 
to work the pumps and keep the mines clear of 
water resulted in the ruin of many of the mines. 
Especially in the Rhondda valley, one of the 
richest coal fields in the world, water poured into 
some of the pits at the rate of thousands of gal- 
lons a minute, and some of the mines will never 
be workable again, while others will require 
months to make them productive. Stirred by 
the gravity of the crisis, increased by the threat- 
ened participation of the railwaymen and trans- 
port workers in the strike, the Government 
called the army and navy reservists to the public 
defence, and thousands of volunteers, especially 
those of the so-called Middle Class Workers, of- 
fered their services. In some districts local mine 
workers refused to join in the strike ——denounc- 
ing it as a soviet movement. On April 
9 the Miners’ Federation agreed to abstain 
from interfering with measures necessary to se- 
cure the safety of the mines, and a conference 
was called for April 11. 


100,000 JOBLESS MEN IN CHICAGO 

According to a survey made by the Association 
of United Charities in Chicago, more than 100, 
000 able-bodied men are walking the streets of 
that city, looking for work,—many of them ill 
and hungry, and many threatened with eviction 
from their homes. The Association makes an 
urgent appeal for funds for their relief. These 
conditions exist, in spite of the fact that 
$300,000,000 is ready to be put into building pro- 
jects as soon as labor unions in the building 
trades agree to reduce their scale from $1.25 an 
hour to $1.00 an hour. Contractors pledge 
themselves to start within thirty days buildings 
totalling $100,000,000 if this change is made. A 
referendum is being taken, at the time that this 
paragraph is written, to determine whether the 
union workers will accept this offer. 

HARVEY AND HERRICK 

Two of the most important ambassadorial 
posts have been filled by President Harding,— 
that to Great Britain by George Harvey, origi- 
nator and editor of Harvey’s Weekly, and that to 
France by Myron T. Herrick. Mr. Harvey has 
been one of the liveliest and most critical of 
American journalists, editing simultaneously 
Harvey’s Weekly and the serious and long-estab- 
lished North American Review. The Weekly 
will be abandoned, for its continuance would 
hardly comport with the office of Ambassador. 
Mr. Herrick’s selection for the French post will 
be specially gratifying to the French Govern- 
ment and people, for he served as Ambassador to 
France from February, 1912, to December, 1914, 
and is now chairman of the American Commit- 
tee for Devastated France, which gives him a 
double claim to popularity in that country. 

BRINDELL AT SING SING 

Robert P. Brindell, president of the New York 
Building Trades Council, and the reputed “czar” 
of the building trades, who was indicted and con- 
victed for extortion as a result of the investiga- 
tions of the Lockwood Committee, was taken 
from the Tombs April 4, and carried to Sing Sing 
to begin serving the term of five to ten years to 
which he had been sentenced. His appeal, based 
on a plea of “reasonable doubt,” had been denied. 
Up to a few weeks ago Brindell had dominated 
100,000 building trade workers, and had done a 
profitable business in alliance with John T. Hett- 
rick and his Code of Practice, in provoking and 
directing building strikes. He received an in- 
come of about $25,000 a year from the “privilege 
cards,” for which members of the unions were re- 
quired to pay 50 cents each per month. 

SECRETARY HUGHES AND GERMANY 

Secretary Hughes, March 31, sent a reply to 
a German note which discussed reparations, and 
suggested that Germany was ready to assume the 
debts of the Allies, through an international 
loan, for the safety of which Germany was pre 
pared to offer the necessary securities. Mr. 
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Hughes, in his reply, did not discuss the repara- 
tions proposal; but expressed pleasure at what he 
described as “the unequivocal expression on the 
part of the German Government of its desire to 
afford reparation up to the limit of German abil- 
ity to pay.” He declared that “This government 
stands with the governments of the Allies in 
holding Germany responsible for the war, and 
therefore morally bound to make reparation, so 
far as possible.” He added that the recognition 


_of this obligation “seems to the government >f 


the United States the only sound basis on which 
can be built a firm and just peace.” 
THE SITUATION IN CUBA 
No serious attention is being paid, and is not 
likely to be, to the appeal of General Gomez, the 
defeated candidate for President of Cuba, for in- 
tervention by the United States, and the estab- 
lishment of a provisional American government 
in the island, to supervise new elections. Gomez 
is the “stormy petrel” of Cuban politics, always 
restless when his ambitions are not realized. At 
the special elections in certain provinces | last 
month, he gave directions to ‘his followers not to 
vote, and now he points to the light Liberal vote 
in those provinces as proof of fraud and intimida- 
tion. At the opening of the Cuban Congress, 
April 4,-most of the Liberal members, again by 
his orders, absented themselves, thus preventing 
a quorum. But there is every reason to expect 
that, before May 20, the date fixed for the pres- 
idential succession, the claim of Dr. Zayas, the 
candidate of the National League, will be defi- 
nitely established, and he will take over the duties 
Which President Menocal will lay down. 
$$$ 0 +0 20+ 2 
ARISTOCRATIC ENGLISH _ VS. 
OCRATIC ENGLISH 


One of the most interesting newspaper demon- 


DEM- 


strations was an old-fashioned plea for “correct 
grammar” by the Boston Globe. If any paper 
in New England had established a record for 
consistent devotion to social and educational 
democracy it was the Boston Daily Globe, and 
to have “Uncle Dudley’—Simon pure “Uncle 
Dudley” of the Globe—attempt to read the riot 
act to anvone who does not religiously distin- 
guish between the comparative and superlative 
form is enough to make one wonder what has 
happened to “Uncle Dudley.” 

There are grammatical distinctions that are 
fundamental, as, for instance, the relation of the 
Predicate to its subject, but there are purely arti- 
ficial distinctions as in the case of the compara- 
tive torm, 

In dress there are fundamentals, as, for instance 
clean linen, shined shoes, brushed clothes, etc. 
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Then there are artificial regulations such as the 
criminality in style to wear a derby or a straw 
hat with evening dress. One is fundamental, the 
other is artificial. 

Democracy insists upon clean linen, freshness, 
wholeness and adaptability to occasions but 
aristocracy knows no adaptation to times or sea- 
sons when it comes to the observance of aristo- 
cratic customs and costumes. 

In November the second best dressed man in 
the world committed suicide in Paris because the 
six new suits made by the best tailor in the world, 
adapted to the six varieties of winter functions, 
did not suit him. 

To dress well is the mark of a gentleman. To 
live to dress well is the mark of a fool. 

It was the proud boast of Theodore Roosevelt 
that he knew many games and enjoyed many 
sports as sports but that he never had wasted any 
time learning any game or sport so as to be a 
prize winner. 

It is told af Charles Darwin, who enjoyed 
cricket, that he was asked to play with a young 
man who outplayed him so cleverly that Mr. Dar- 
win said: “Young man, to play as I play is a 
luxury, to have wasted time to learn to play as 
you play is crime.” 

An aristocratic scholastic student of English 
cannot be so devout a churchman that he would 
not sooner hear a man swear grammatically than 
pray with a split infinitive. 

The spoken English in America has improved 
a hundred per cent. in the last twenty years. 

A few years ago every foreigner, notably the 
Irish and Italian, had a very noticeable brogue 
even after he had been here for years. Today 
the brogue disappears almost magically. 

A few years ago there were many provin- 
cialisms even in the United States. Today these 
have almost entirely disappeared with persons 
under twenty vears of age, and largely with all 
persons, 

A few years ago at any railroad station back 
from the centres one would hear “tain’t,” 
“his’n,” “their’n,” etc. Today not one of these 
will be heard where a hundred were heard twenty 
years ago. 

In physics they sav that it takes as much 
power to raise ten pounds one foot as to raise 
one pound ten feet, and it does as much for cul- 
ture if we improve the speech of a thousand per- 
sons one degree in better English as it does to 
raise one exquisite student a thousand degrees. 

There is no nook or corner in the United States 
where the speech of the people is not vastly bet- 
ter than it was a generation ago. That is 
Democracy in Fnglish. 





If vccaticnal training cannct be made cultural then it does not belong in the Pennsylvania 


school system.— Thomas E. Finegan. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AMERICANIZATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY E. T. WHITFORD 
Paterson, N. J. 


Our attitude toward the foreign-born should proceed 
from a very simple, though frequently overlooked, as- 
sumption; namely, that one who has left his native 
land to come to ours has come because he likes this 
country. Such a person should be received with a wel- 
come; he need not be regarded with suspicion; of 
course, philosophies of government differ, and it is 
very likely that one coming from another land will 
have but a hazy idea of our institutions and that his 
ideas of government will be moulded largely by his 
love for or detestation of the institutions which he has 
just quit. For this reason, the stability of our govern- 
ment demands that the foreign-born should not be 
given a voice in our political deliberations until he has 
been here long enough to become familiar with our 
institutions as they are. Yet, from his first entrance 
to the country, he should have impressed upon him 
the central] American political doctrine that this gov- 
ernment is a government of the people, that it can ful- 
fill its ideals only if it expresses the desires of the 
people, that it is his duty as soon as the time will 
permit, to take up the duties of citizenship and ex- 
press through the ballot his ideas and ideals of gov- 
ernment. 

Do we fear to go to the foreign-born with such a 
message and invitation? There is only one answer to 
our fear. This is a government of the people. It is not 
the government of any group of the people, whether 
the basis of choice be birth, wealth or place of 
nativity to the “third and fourth generation.” This 
is a government of the people, and the people as a 
whole must say how affairs are to be managed. The 
majority must always rule, and the minority must 
always be “good sports” and abide by the decision of 
the majority. That is Americanism. That we can pre- 
sent to the immigrant with assurance that he will see 
the futility of revolution under such a plan. That 
we must keep before our eyes, realizing that progress 
can be made only by change and recognizing that our 
American principles are ideals to be followed by our- 
selves, not mere glorious platitudes to be given to 
others. 

Perhaps the greatest value of our principle of de- 
mocracy among people of such varied origin is in the 
possibility of rapid and worthful progress made possi- 
ble by the contributions of good elements coming from 
the ditferent sections of the world. In our social life 
only, we as individuals make moral and intellectual 
progress. The virtues of each tend to become the com- 
mon property of all, while the faults eliminate them- 
selves as they show themselves repulsive to the other 
members of the group. The same parallel holds in our 
national life. Each nation, each section and com- 
munity has its characteristic virtues and weaknesses. 
Free association, with equal opportunity to express 
themselves, will result naturally in the appropria- 
tion of new virtues to the nation and the crowding 
out of faults in our institutions. 

The axiom, then, from which we start in our so- 
called Americanization work is that the foreigner 
should be made to feel at home and brought into the 
ranks of our citizenship as soon as possible. 


—--O-—— 
A HARD JOB BUT A GLORIOUS ONE. 


It is a hard job to go into an isolated country com- 
munity or small town where people are discouraged, 


where perhaps there are no modern conveniences for 
yourself or your family, where there are sometimes 
petty squabbles of long standing, where people are 
sometimes narrow and prejudiced and little, and where 
what you do will never be appreciated by some of the 
people, probably least by those for whom you make 
the greatest sacrifices. 

But it is a glorious job to put your Faith up against 
the lack of faith of many; to put your Hope, unquench- 
able because supplied from an unquenchable source, up 
against the hopelessness of many; to put your Love, 
all embracing and tender and mighty to the breaking 
down of strongholds, up against the bitterness and 
antagonisms around about you. 

But you are able to have the joy of Achievement. 
It may be that the achievement doesn’t emerge in any 
way so that any one knows it. But you know that 
things have happened, and that it is a success. Tender 
expressions of affection and loyalty will come to you 
from unexpected sources. You will experience joys 
that cannot be measured. It is a hard job but a glor- 
ious one. 

Otis Moore. 

Cornell College, 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

——— = 
FELLOW TEACHERS, LET’S GET ON THE JOB! 
BY A. L. CAVINESS 


Superintendent, Kearney, Nebraska 


The public school, along with its other failures, has 
failed to make the public intelligent about education 
itself, suggests Commissioner Claxton of the Bureau 
of Education. It is true that teachers hired to teach 
boys and girls have been content to teach boys and 
girls, and have serenely neglected to inform the par- 
ents of school conditions, local and general, and to 
bring to their notice signihcant comparative statistics. 
Even on boards of education the knowledge necessary 
for a wise management of the public schools has not 
been impressed by the teachers. 

The critical situation into which our public schools 
have been drifting has become more and more critical 
because the people in general and the boards of edu- 
cation in particular have not been made conscious of 
the fact that our schools are drifting. The responsi- 
bility for the ignorance of the general public of edu- 
cational tendencies and consequently for the opposi- 
tion of the public toward these tendencies is charge- 
able to the neglectful complacency of the teaching 
profession. To sort out the significant facts of edu- 
cational tendencies and drive them into the conscious- 
ness of busy business men is the duty of every teacher. 
Loyaity to the profession demands it. The ultimate 
triumph of democracy is postponed if YOU do not 
do it. 

The people in general and boards of education in 
particular should know that teacher training institu- 
tions in the United States can supply each year only 
one-fourth of the teachers needed to fill the 80,000 
positions left vacant by teachers leaving the profes- 
sion. They should know that the rapid growth of 
public education makes necessary the creation of 
12,000 new positions each year. They should know the 
relative ranking of the states in ten fundamentals of 
education as calculated by Leonard P. Ayres. To 
know where my state ranks and why, should be the 
permanent interest of every serious citizen of this re- 
pubiic. Teachers must furnish this information to the 
public. Fellow teachers, if we are loyal, let's get on 
the job! 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


Superintendent Mortenson of Chicago has authorized 
the opening of classes in German in the high schools 
where conditions seem to justify it. 

G. Reuschel, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., makes 
a specialty of importing foreign books at reasonable 
-prices. 





The English Modern Language Association has pub- 
lished through the Cambridge University Press “The 
Year Book of Modern Languages for 1920.” It gives a 
general summary of the present status of modern lan- 
guage studies and detailed analyses for French, Provencal, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, and Celtic. Both 
medieval and modern periods are considered. The gen- 
eral editor is Professor Gilbert Waterhouse of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and special contributors include E. G. 
Gardner, Thomas Okey, J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, and Miss 
K. T. Butler. 

Recent Ginn publications include the “Second Book” 
of Miss Dubrule’s excellent “Le Francais Pour Tous” 
and “Spanish Humor,” edited by S. G. Morley. 

At the recent International Postal Congress it was de- 
cided that Spanish, French, and English shall be the offi- 
cial languages at the international office in Berne, Swit- 
zerland. 





“It was the Franco-Prussian War that shocked the 
French public into understanding their linguistic deficiency, 
and made them take language instruction seriously. Pro- 
fessors were still few, chiefly foreigners who understood 
neither their pupils nor the technique of the task which 
they had undertaken, but once the general demand existed, 
capable native instructors were forthcoming in time. A 
sentence from this article (by Professor Weill of Caen, 
in Revue Universitaire) is worth quoting: “La plupart 
des professeurs n’étaient pas des Francais. On avait chez 
nous ce préjugé, disparu depuis peu, qu’un Allemand 
était toujours capable d’enseigner l’allemand, et un 
Anglais d’enseigner l'anglais; c’est ainsi qu’aujourd’hui, 
dans certain pays du Nouveau Monde, quelques Francais, 
aprés avoir été coiffeurs ou palefreniers, se font accepter 
comme professeurs de langue frangaise!”"—Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. 


From The Americas. 


It is said that Darwin mastered the Spanish language 
during his voyage from London out. It was a voyag 
of many weeks—not the fifteen to twenty-day trip of a 
modern steamer. Last year one of Argentina’s foreign 
ministers found it necessary to come to New York en 
route to Buenos Aires from a Castilian-speaking country, 
and during the twenty-day voyage here he acquired suffi- 
cient English to converse with astonishing readiness. 

Whether a foreign language can be mastered quickly, 
and how to do it, is an important business question these 
days. It is conceded by every successful organizer of a 
foreign business that between sending abroad a man who 
can talk fluently, but doesn’t know much about the business 
he is to represent, and sending a resourceful fellow, who is 
a@ master of his line of business and an authority on the 
subject of the particular goods he is selling, the latter is 
unquestionably the thing to do. 

But it is just as sure a fact that a man who goes abroad 
unable to carry on even a limping conversation is very 
badly handicapped. He realizes the fact the moment he 
reaches a foreign city. He is almost helpless and alone 
in the world. It is possible, with an able and docile in- 


terpreter, to do some very creditable things. The foreign 
business man is, as a rule, keen enough to want to know 
about new merchandise and new sources of supply. But 
salesmanship via an interpreter is usually an exasperating 
process. 

Recent Heath publications include “Pour Parler Fran- 
cais” by Lucien Fournon and James F. Broussard of the 
United States Naval Academy; Galdés’s “Mariuckn,” 
edited by S. G. Morley of the University of California; 
and a new direct-method edition of “La Mariposa Blanca” 
by Selgas. Announced for early appearance are: the 
new Complete Fraser and Squair French Grammar, re- 
vised with new exercises by Professor Algernon Cole- 
man of the University of Chicago; “Cancion de cuna” by 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra, author of “The Romantic 
Young Lady,” now being produced in this country; and 
“Platero y Yo,’ a beautiful little idyll by Juan Ramon 
Jiménez. A German Composition Book, by Dr. Charles 
Holzwarth and Professor Herbert D. Carrington, “Ger- 
man Lyrics,” edited by Professor Bruns of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and a Portuguese novel, “Innocencia,” 
edited by Professor Jones of Pomona College, are also 
among the many new books planned for early publication 
by the enterprising modern language department of D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

Silver, Burdett and Company announce “Canciones 
Populares” (Spanish Songs), edited by Allena Luce of 
the University of Porto Rico, an edition by Professor 
Moore of “Un Drama Nuevo,” which has been out of 
print for some time, “Cuentos y lecturas en castellano,” by 
Maria Solano of the Boston Normal School, and “En 
Espafia,” a Spanish reader, by Guillermo Rivera and H. 
G. Doyle. 

The remarkably successful Espinosa and Allen Spanish 
Grammar (American Book Company) is to have a com- 
panion volume, Espinosa and Allen’s “Béginning Spanish,” 
a new direct-method book, published by the same house. 





“The vast continent of South America and the by no 
means inconsiderable territory of Central America—nor 
ought we to forget the Latin West Indies—offer an invit- 
ing market for the widest possible variety of our products. 

There is a demand for manufactured articles of 
every possible and imaginable type, and above all, those 
which have to do with agriculture. Uruguay, southern 
Brazil, and Argentina form one of the great wheat regions 
of the world; the demand for sugar machinery is growing 
constantly in the tropical sections of the continent; and 
the Brazilian cotton market is going to take its place some 
day beside that of our own South and of Egypt. Then, 
too, all the luxurious accompaniments of refined taste are 
in demand. . This South American market is inviting 
but we shall have to work fairly hard in order to earn 
our share therein. 

“Our schools must teach Spanish. It would be, in my 
opinion, an excellent step if a practical knowledge of 
Spanish based on at least two years’ study were demanded 
of each graduate of any of our high schools, and if a 
similar knowledge of Portuguese as well were obtainable 
in our high schools of commerce.’ —Hon. Andrew J. 
Peters, Mayor of Boston. 


The Harvard University Press has just published 
“French Classicism” by Professor C. H. C. Wright, the 
fourth volume in “Harvard Studies in Romance Lan- 
guages.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


ESQUISSE D’UNE HISTOIRE DE LA TRAGEDIE 
FRANCAISE. By Gustave Lanson, Litt. D., Direc- 
teur de L’Ecole Normale, Paris; professor of French 
Literature, Columbia University. New York: Co- 
lumbia University. Paper. 167 pp. 

Professor Gustave Lanson holds a pre-eminent place in 
the respect and esteem of teachers of French literature. 
He combines to an unusual degree the qualities of scholar, 
critic, and teacher, a fact evidenced by his “Histoire de 
la littérature fancaise,’ perhaps the best of all the hand- 
books of French literature, which in America as elsewhere 
is generally recognized as the standard book of its type. 
By general acceptance the older book is an indispensable 
part of the equipment of the teacher of French, and the 
present volume, while not so ambitious or wide-ranging, 
nevertheless exhibits the same characteristics of erudition, 
soundness of critical judgment, accuracy, and system, that 
made the .earlier volume so popular. The “Esquisse” 
covers the entire history of French tragedy in outline 
from the beginnings, through the classic tragedy, and 
down to the present day. While primarily merely a digest 
of Lanson’s forty-one lectures delivered at Columbia, the 
volume contains a vast amount of detailed information of 
fact, with the advantage of being arranged topically and 
with due regard to broad lines of development. The work 
is an excellent example of the new school of literary 
study, in which the emphasis is not laid upon individuals 
and individual works as such, but as factors in the de- 
velopment of the “genre.” As we have developed 
“philosophy” of history under French leaders, we are now 
developing a philosophy of literature under the same bril- 
liant guidance. Needless to say, anything from the gifted 
pen of Lanson must at once take its place among the in- 
dispensable material for such study. 

ENTERTAINING THE AMERICAN ARMY. By 
James W. Evans and Gardner L. Harding. Numer- 
ous illustrations include a number of engaging pen 
and ink sketches. Published by Association Press, 
347 Madison avenue, New York City. Cloth. 320 pp. 
5IAXRY. 

General Pershing said: “Morale is a state of mind up- 
held by entertainment.” There is hardly an aspect of 
the World War which has not been pointed out as being 
unique, as setting it apart from the other wars in his- 
tory. But surely never before has the relation of recrea- 
tion to morale been so definitely recognized, never before 
has a vast organization been set in motion simply to 
keep an army entertained. The story of this undertak- 
pe ele apes:. ieee orgs disor Remand 
told in a fashion that reveals both the far-sightedness 
and the almost reckless devotion which seems to have 
characterized The contribution of the American stage 
and lyceum to the effectiveness of the American Army, 
as described here, is a story for tears and smiles—in- 
tensely human from beginning to end. 

THE REDIRECTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL INSTRUC- 
TION. By Herbert G. Lull, Ph. D., and H. B. Wil- 
son, LL. D. Lippincott’s School Project Series. Phil- 
adelphia: J. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 

Both authors are expert book makers, both are skilled 
in the art of collecting material and arranging it effec- 
tively. They take as their main thought the theory of 
the Social Core of the High School Curriculum. The 
Junior High School, its adaptation to its mission, the 
Senior High School with its traditions and service, are 
elaborately treated, but the unusual features are the 
Project Problems (45 pages), and the Surveys of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Port Townsend and Snohomish, 


Washington. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS WORK AMONG THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE. By Fisher Ames, Jr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Civilian Relief Work of the Red Cross gets a 

noble exposition of its efficiency in this book by Fisher 

Ames, Jr. It is well to have such a book issued at this 

time when some people have thought that with the close 

of the war the occasion for Red Cross activity Europe 
ceased. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., president Smith College, 
and Ashley Horace Thorndike, Ph. D., Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

From such competent teachers we should expect a first 
class History of English Literature for schools, and we 
The treatment is clear, condensed, and interest- 
ing. A competent teacher will find it a delightful class 
book full of exact information, and a bibliography. The 


have it. 


illustrations are well chosen. For a comprehensive out- 
.look upon English literature and an introduction to this 
great study no book surpasses it. The book shows first 
class printer’s art. 


THE CITY SLEEPS. By Charles Mulford Robin- 
son. Boston: Cornhill Company. Cloth. 

Mrs. Robinson has gathered seventy-five bits of verse 
and prose gems from the writings of her husband, who 
died in 1917. The first poem, “The City Sleeps,” is an 
admirable portrayal of the city when all sleep. A sample 
stanza is characteristic of the author’s view of life in 
verse. 

“The city sleeps and dreams, and dreams are sweet. 

How dark and still the street! 

At peace the citizens all silent lie; 
There is no restive eye; 
The breath is calm, no hurried feet go by, 

Night falls and rest is sweet.” 


THE JOY OF WORK. Ten Short Stories of Today. 
Selected and edited by Mary A. Laselle. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 

These short stories have individual significance and alf 
reveal personalities that have found joy in living. The 
characters are the fisherman, physician, ranchman, labor 
unionist, quarryman, lumberman, farmer, basket maker, 
and sailor. It is all good literature and interesting read- 
ing. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR BEGINNERS. Giv- 
ing the Fundamental Technic of Modern Practice. 
By Charles H. Bailey. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual 
Arts Press. Paper. 

Master the fundamental principles as one masters 
the multiplication table is the slogan of Professor 
Bailey of lowa State Teachers College. He has selected 
the few fundamental principles involved in the making 
of working drawings and presents them so clearly that 
a student cannot fail to understand and appreciate 
them, and gives enough of their application so that 
the students can and will master them. 





Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE "Healthy, ‘Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physiciess 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine et 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPAN?\. Chieage. UL 

















VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Univer- 
T sity will open May 31, 1921 and will con- 
tinue twelve weeks. An exceptional op- 
portunity is offered to combine the summer va- 
cation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
pense. During the summer session there will 
be beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 











Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Home Economics, Music, Fine 
Arts, Public Speaking, Com- 
merce, Engineering, Chemistry 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
Special professional and advanced courses for 
teachers, principals and supervisors 


The expenses are the lowest. 
twelve weeks. 


where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 
Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc. D., LL.D., President 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning 


Tuition $25.00 for the term of 
Board—The University maintains a cafeteria, 


courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 





If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggis‘s 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 
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“BUILT FOR THE TYPIST” 


These four words give you the essential 
facts concerning our latest product, the 


Improved Model 10 Remington Typewriter 


HE improvements on this latest Remington 
are many, but they all boil down to one 


factor—the greater convenience of the operator. 


The touch of the Improved Model 10 is 
a mechanical triumph. It is adjusted exactly 
to the natural muscular movements of 
the human hand and the entire printing 
mechanism insures good, acceptable work 
even by the beginner. 


Every student will find the Improved. 
Model 10 Remington his friend and helper 
—the machine on which he can learn to do 



















the best work in the quickest time and 
the greatest volume of work with the 
least effort. 


Now on demonstration at all Rem- 


374 Broadway 








ington offices in the United States and Canada. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
Branches Everywhere 


New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 





Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 

15-16: Central Division of Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Bloom- 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 
James H. Risley, superintendent 
of schools, Owensboro. 


MAY. 


2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


4-6: Annual Conference 
Superintendents 
at Frdmingham. 


16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 


of School 
of Massachusetts 


JULY. 


8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 





> 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD. At the city elec- 
tion held April 5 a vote was taken 
on the question of consolidating the 
nine school districts of the city and 
adopting the plan of central man- 
agement which is the _ prevalent 
modern method. 


The total vote on the question 
was 14,071. The vote for consolida- 
tion was 5,327 and the vote against 
consolidation was 8,744. A_ large 
majority of the teachers of the city 
were opposed to consolidation. 


KANSAS. 


Twenty-six consolidated schools 
organized, proposed consolidations 
pending in at least 29 communities, 
and consolidation campaigns under 
way throughout the state with at 
least 16 counties asking for aid in 
county-wide campaigns—that in 
brief is the consolidation record of 
Kansas for the past year. 

These facts on the actual prog- 
ress of school consolidation in Kan- 
sas were brought out in the reports 
of M. L. Smith of the Kansas State 
Normal School, C. E. Rarick of the 
Fort Hays Normal School, V. L. 
Strickland of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College and T. J. Smart 
of the University of Kansas to the 
second annual school consolidation 
conference at the Kansas State Nor- 
mal March 25 and 26. Twenty-one 
of these schools to which 1,500 farm 
boys and girls are being transported 
in 59 motor busses are now in op- 
eration. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

PLYMOUTH. The Town of Ply- 
mouth, of which Charles A. Harris 
is superintendent, has appropriated 
for school purposes $199,485. Eight 
years ago the amount appropriated 
was only $68,000. All teachers’ sal- 
aries have been increased; the ele- 
mentary teachers receiving a maxi- 
mum of $1,400, and the junior high 
school teachers a maximum of $1,600: 

REVERE. Two or more years 
ago the Revere Teachers’ Club ap- 
pointed what is known as the Movy- 
ing Picture Committee. 

The project in mind was to pro- 
vide especially for the school chil- 
dren but in general for the public, 














to salvation. 


terpret, to express? 





The Arlo Plan 


The city of Washington, D. C., has just adopted the Arlo books. 
We knew that Mr. Ballou would soon get these schools on the road 


Would you like to see your pupils develop power to read, to in- 


| 
Answer: The Arlo Plan. 


ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
| 55 Cents 65 Cents 60 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cops 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 











A PAGEANT OF PILGRIMS 


WILLARD 

Author of Pageants and Pageantry, A 
Nations, etc, 

in high and grammar schools. 

Choruses, interpretive dances and 

showing The Departure from Scrooby, The Landing, First 

dians, First Thanksgiving Day and the 


By ESTHER 


Suitable for graduation exercises 
One hour and fifteen minutes. 


BATES 
Pageant of the League of Free 
Plays 
episodes 
Treaty with In- 


Coming of the Ship Fortune, all 


setting forth the historical story of the Pilgrims and interpreting the vital 


Significance of their ideals 
A he recent 


t t 
twice filled to 


Price 75 cents. 


and actions to all mankind. 
International Council in Boston, 
capacity the same evening to 
pageant—hundreds of people holding their places in the 
over an hour not to miss the second presentation. 


Postage 5 cents, 


Jordan Hall was 
witness this splendid 
outside line for 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS. 





19 WEST JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


April 14, 1921 


moving pictures of interesting and 
uplifting character selected by the 
Teachers’ Club Committee. 

At first the use of a theatre on 
Revere Beach was granted the 
committee for Thursday afternoons 
after school and Saturday morn- 
ings. These the children attended 
in good numbers. 

The chairman of the committee 
later interested the Mayor of the 
City in the project to the end that a 
moving picture machine of the latest 
design and equipment was  pur- 
chased by the City and installed in 
the City Hall. 

The Club now has the necessary 
equipment for first-class exhibitions 
and these are being held every Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening. 

The Club hopes that as the idea 
becomes better known this moving 
picture enterprise will be a perma- 
nent institution for the people, old 
and young, in the city of Revere. 

SOUTH HADLEY. A report has 
it that a large part of the 200 sen- 
iors at Mt. Holyoke College intend 
to enter the teaching profession. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The summer session 
of Detroit Teachers College com- 
mences Monday, June 27, and 
closes Friday, August 5. Work be- 
gins the Monday following the 
close of school, and lasts six 
weeks. A teacher who attends the 
summer session thus has four weeks 
of vacation left for rest, or other 
recreational activities, in prepara- 
tion for her regular work in the 
fall. 

The summer session is held pri- 
marily for the benefit of teachers 
in service. The courses are de- 
signed to meet their needs, and the 
intensive work done is planned for 
mature individuals. 

In general, there are three types 
of opportunities offered by summer 
courses which should appeal to 
teachers. The first is the chance to 
keep abreast of the times. 

The second opportunity is specific 
preparation for a definite task. 
Those who are working towards 
promotion to new positions, and 
those who through promotion will 
take up new work in the fall, as 
well as those who find themselves 
lacking in adequate preparation 
for the positions they now hold, will 
find it possible to gain from the 
summer courses not only practical 
assistance in the form of new ma- 
terials and devices, but great inspir- 
ation and direction as well. 

The third opportunity is less gen- 
eral but no less forceful in its ap- 
peal. Many alumni of Teachers 
College were graduated from nof- 
mal courses which while satisfac- 
tory for that day are below the re- 
quirements for a state life certifi- 
cate. While neither past nor tuture 
changes in requirements will affect 
teachers in service, the many 1m- 
quiries in regard to the conditions 
under which an exchange diploma 
can be secured prove that many are 
interested in becoming “regular.” 

The Women Principals’ Cinb 
holds regular monthly meetings im 
which the social and educationa 
elements are combined. A restful, 
get-acquainted social hour over the 
teacups either precedes or follows 
an instructive, broadening talk from 
same one well informed in his field. 
At one meeting Dr. Mary Thomp- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 








Holden Book Covers 
PROVIDE 

Outside and Inside Protection | 

to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





COMPANY 








MASSACHUSETTS 














son Stevens spoke on Newer Meth- 
ods in Penology which had the ef- 
fect of arousing a keener interest 
in Detroit’s House of Correction. 
At another time the club was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough on the Teacher and Ameri- 
can Culture. Not only in home ac- 
tivities is the club interested but 
reaches out to learn of education 
in foreign lands. Dr. Me Iung Ting 
threw new light on conditions in 
China in her address “New and 
Old Education in China,” and, Miss 
Anne Sprague of the International 
Institute at another meeting cov- 
ered a wide field. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Senator Clayton R. 
Lusk, Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate, has introduced a bill amending 
the educational law by authorizing 
the educational boards or trustees 
of any city or school district to es- 
tablish courses of instruction in 
connection with factories or other 
places where there are _ illiterate 
and non-English speaking persons 
over sixteen years of age, and au- 
thorizing the education commis- 
sioner to apportion public moneys 
to teachers employed for such pur- 
poses. 


NEW YORK. Columbia will 


school engineers this summer on 
the 600-acre tract of field and wood- 
land at Lakeside, Litchfield county, 
Conn., used during the war to train 
officers for the army. Beginning 
on May 31, the university will begin 
a course of training under the aus- 
pices of the schools of mines, en- 
gineering and chemistry in connec- 
tion with the work of the twenty- 
first summer session. 

The director of the camp will be 
J. K. Fitch, associate professor of 
civil engineering. The course, de- 
signed for students in mining, civil, 
metallurgical and sanitary engineer- 
ing, will embrace the theory of plan 





Why Graduate? 


Order your copies early. 








New York City 


Journal of Education, 
have ordered for distribution. 


Institute for Public Service 


_ Are You Recruiting High School Students ? 
To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards 
opened by high school graduation, you need: 


The talk with hoys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the 
February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents 


Your Money a-n-d Your Life 


A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


A story of how the high school helps girls. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 

















These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 
parents associations, civic organiza- 
tions. By reading them students and 
parents are helped to think straight about 
what high school means. Single copies 
10c each; in quantities $5.00 for 100. 
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s TEACHERS AGENCIES. s 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


"ston, Mass., 2-A Park Street *i#tsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg, 
Now York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
* Send for circular and registration form free. 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. : : 
Metablishea 1880 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, Educational Department 
15 EKAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


My agency offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same higb 
standard of selective service that has always characterized its commercial department. 


Write for application blank to 
MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Educational Department 




















# & SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + «& 
STATE NORMAL SCHOO, S1AiL NORMAL SCHOO. 

SALEM, MASS. _  Coeduca- ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
tional. Prepares teachers for tae Course for teachers in Junior Higt 


elementary school, for the junios Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 
high school, and for the commer: 
cial department of the high school 


J. A. PITMAN. Principat. 








The Summer Quarter 
Courses are the same in educational 
and credit value as those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


July 5th to August 12th 





The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools provide courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science, Commerce aud Administration, 
Education, Law, Divinity, Medicine, and Social 
Service Administration. 

Ideal place for recreation as wellas study. Golf, 
tennis, rowing, etc. ‘Two great parks and Lake 
Michigan within walking distance. 





College and Graduate Courses 


Special 
History, 


Students may register for either term or both. 
Opportunities in Geography, 
Civies, Psychology, Educa- 
tion and English 


Ist Term—June 20—July 27 
2nd Term—July 28—Sept. 2 


Write for complete announcement 


The University of Chicago 


BOX 527—FACULTY EXCH ANGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Exeursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BME RSO N 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whethe: 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


“The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies” 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 











Art French Music 

Civics History Physiology & Hygiene 

Education Home Economics Physical Training 

English Latin Secretarial & Commercial 

; Mathematics Spanish 

Excellent opportunities for week-end mountain outings. 

Room and Board at moderate prices. 

The detailed announcement of the summer school giving full par- 
ticulars regarding courses, fees, credits, dormitories, excursions, ete. 
will be sent upon application to 

THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 


University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
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surveys, topographic and construc- 
tion surveys, hydrographic surveys 
topographic and mine claim surveys. 
railroad surveys and geodetic sur- 
veys. Many science and engineer- 
ing courses will be ‘given this sum- 
mer at Morningside. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
The building 


programs of the 
fen State 


} institutions of liberal 
learning and technical training call 
tor $14,544,000 during the next six 
vears 
. During the last six years the pub- 
lic school fund of the State has 
been almost exactly doubled: the 
increase has been from six million 
dollars in 1915 to twelve million 
dollars in 1920. And the public 
school properties of the State have 
risen in value from ten and a half 
millions to twenty-four millions in 
a single year. These grand totals, 
mind you, include high school prop- 
erties and high school maintenance. 
Over against 24 millions invested 
in public school properties at pres- 
ent, the State has invested only 
seven million dollars, in round num- 
bers, in her ten schools of techni- 
cal training and liberal culture. 





OHIO 

CLEVELAND. Twice each 
month School Topics published. by 
the school department will print 
the best posters turned out by pu- 
pils in the art departments of the 
junior and senior high schools of 
the city. Judges will be Miss Helen 
M. Fliedner, supervisor of fine and 
applied arts. and the editor of 
School Topics. 

Each junior and senior high is re- 
quested to enter two 
month in this contest. 

With the entrance of forty-eight 
girls this semester in the normal 
department of the Cleveland School 
of Education, the total enrollment 
is brought up to 329. This is a gain 
of seventy-seven pupils over 1920. 

Thirty-eight of the entrants are 
from Cleveland high schools. 

Fifteen girls graduated in 
ary, and ninety are 
graduate in June. 

Fourteen nationalities are 
represented at the school. Central 
High School has contributed the 
most students this year, forty-three. 
Glenville is second, with West and 
South ranking next in order. 


posters a 


Janu- 
scheduled to 


now 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG. 
giving special treatment to  back- 
ward children. Four schools are 
being operated by the School Board 
for those who cannot pursue the 
regular work prescribed for normal 
children 
Seventy-two attend these schools. 
At one building there are eighteen 
pupils. Eleven of these are boys, 
and seven are girls. Five of the 
children are colored. In this class 
of eighteen there are four institu- 
tional These four children 
need constant attention on the part 
of the teacher. They are so feeble- 
minded that the teacher must even 
direct their eating. If you were to 
visit one of these schools you would 
leave with an ache in your heart for 
the youngsters, but you would carry 
with you a lasting high regard for 
the young ladies who give their 


Harrisburg is 


cases. 
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lives to this work. It 1s a work ot 
self-sacrifice , ; 

The work done in these special 
schools is very interesting In con 
nection with their simple academic 
training the children work at chair- 
caning, brush making, cutting ani 
mals out of thin wood, basketrvy. 
weaving, and plain sewing. The 
brushes that are made would be a 
credit to any factory These schools 
actually s ly the school district 
with all the dust and scrub brushes 
needed. 

Ten pairs of bedroom slippers, 
girls’ skirts, serving trays, flower 
baskets, raffia baskets, woven bags, 
coat hangers, and nearly a hundred 
toys have been made, up to the 
present time, at one of the schools 
The children are permitted to keep 
most of the articles they make 
Others are sold 


WISCONSIN 
MADISON. More courses for el 


mentary school teachers and super- 
visors than ever before will pe given 
during the summer session at the 
University of Wisconsin this year. 
Raymond A. Kent, superintendent 
of schools of Duluth, Charles S 
Meek, superintendent of schools of 
Madison, and Miss Estaline Wilson, 
grade school supervisor of Cin- 
cinnati, all of whom have been 
successful in their work, have 
added to the staff of the department 





of education to give special courses. 

The relation of superintendents 
and supervisors to the board of edu 
cation and the community’ will be 


the subject of one of Superintendent | 
Meek’s courses. In a _ special course | 
in the teaching of reading Superin- | 
tendent Kent will deal with the selec- | 
tion of material and its presentation, | 
basing his conclusions on the  psy-| 
chological principles underlying the 


art of reading. Miss Wilson will 
give courses in the teaching of arith 
metic, snelling, language, and gram- 


’ 


mar in elementary schools. 


The outlook for teaching is at the 
present time an absorbing topic, 
to teachers and prospective teach- 
ers everywhere. What will be the 
effect of the depressed conditions in 


business? What abou salaries? 
What about the ever increasing de- 
mand for teachers? Where are 


they? The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
25 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
answers these inquiries in its book- 
let, “Teaching as a Business,” which 
will be sent free 


BROWN. 


(ALBERT EDMUND) 
Formerly Director Department f 
Music, State Normal & hool. Lowell, 

Mass. 


Singer and Leader of Siasing| 





National Education Association | WINSHIP 
Department of Superintendence 


(Atlantic City) 
Republican National Convention 
(Chicago) 

Etc., etc. 


May be engaged for Conventions 
and large meetings where the sing- 
ing can be made a f 


feature 


Address: Lowell, Mass. 





SCHERMERHOR 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 


iT) HICHEVER is chapest,’’ the immugrant replied, when to his call *‘Groton,” the 
W agent asked, “Groton, Mass., or Groton, N. ¥.?"' You know people 
who buy everything that way, even clothes, and who look it. Not economical, of course, 
for they are never well dressed. Wise people learn to buy good goods of reliable merchants 
at a fair price and get their money’s iS easy to register for nothirg—there are 
worth. So of teachers’ agencies. It hundreds of agencies that inyite you, For 
38 years our agency has charged two dollars and got it. But it has rendered service. 
Schools come to it for teachers, select on its recommendation, not seldom entrust the 
choice to it. It does not flood you with notices of vacancies it has happened to 


aa TS tensmaend and een Es vee ye a ae eee ee 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


# 2 








25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,cricado 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidz., 


Denver, Cole,; 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 


BRecom mend@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN C S’ AGENCY Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors a 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


‘ recommends teachers and has filled hus- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers 
none for registration. : 





If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4. soruSiidrspseters 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fer 
— . superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE hein . ‘ 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros, free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY’ GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








Established 1855 





BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


| 
TEACHERS? « beacon st. 
AGENCY | 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH 
‘FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By A. LAURA MCGREGOR, Director of Supervised Study, 
Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York. 


This $000k is designed to show concretely how the divided period 
plan &f supervised study may be applied to the teaching of English. 
In agdition to a discussion of theory, illustrative lessons in oral 
Englg¢h, literature, composition, and grammar are given in detail. 
rie Ha are included on the special kinds of skill to be developed 
in Ejiglish and the use of projects as study problems. 


SUCCESSFUL  Vosburgh and Gentleman: Junior High School Mathematics 
TEXTBOOKS First Course. Second Course. Third Course. 


The four processes applied to integers and fractions and the 


FOR various relations of the commoner denominate units. Some 
features of these books: special drill in addition—simple checks 

JUNIOR in addition and substraction—logical methods of estimating 
answers and locating decimal] points—special uses of the equa- 

HIGH tion, ratio and the graph—practical, interesting and abundant 
problems. 


SCHOOLS 


Trafton: Science of Home and Community 


Makes close connection between the sciences and the pupils’ 
environment and interest—emphasizes the applications of 
science that make for man’s comfort and welfare—gives the 
pupils something to do: demonstrations; laboratory excrcises ; 
field exercises; and home projects. 


Roux: First French Course 


A very easy book in beginning French that develops real 
familiarity with the language by sensible use of the direct 
method, by practical organization of material, by great abund- 
ance of good exercises, and by the use of informing and 
interesting reading selections. 


THE *_..JMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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